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Oil Rol itics 

PRTERNATIONAL oil deals always get into the headlines and are 

invested by the public with a greater air of cloak-and-dagger romance 
than they deserve. But the agreements announced on Boxing Day 
between certain British and American oil companies concerning the dis- 
position of Middle Eastern oil would be of the greatest public interest 
even if they did not relate to such a vital commodity and to such a crucial 
part of the world. They will serve to focus the attention of public 
opinion in this country and, which is far more important, in America, on 
the economics and politics of the Persian Gulf, which in a few decades 
has been transformed from a forgotten backwater to the very centre of 
world politics. 

The geography of the area can be seen from the map on the following 
page. Rich oilfields lie on both sides of the Persian Gulf. On the 
north-eastern or Persian shore the concession is held by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. The fields actually worked by Anglo-Iranian lie 
in the extreme south-west corner of Persia and the crude oil is brouglit 
down by pipeline to the refinery and port at Abadan close to the Iraq 
border. Some 500 miles down the Arabian shore of the Gulf there is 
another large field, only just beginning, but believed to be potentially the 
largest in the world. These concessions, whether on the British-protected 
island of Bahrein: or on the mainland of Saudi Arabia, belong to a joint 
subsidiary of two American companies. Besides these two large fields, 
there are two smaller fields. Immediately across the head of the Gulf 
from Abadan there is a small but rapidly growing field in Kuwait, of 
which the concession is held jointly by Anglo-Iranian and an American 
company, and further north, at Kirkuk, is the Iraq field, already con- 
nected by pipeline with the Mediterranean and owned in equal shares by 
Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch-Shell, an American group and a French 
group. 

The prime movers in both the agreements now announced are the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company. These two companies are the American partners in the Iraq 
field, but otherwise their interests in Middle Eastern oil have hitherto 
been small. By one of the new agreements they agree to purchase 
large quantities of crude oil from Anglo-Iranian over a period of 20 years 
and, jointly with that company, to investigate the possibility of laying a 
pipeline to the Mediterranean. By the second agreement they acquire 
a substantial interest in the existing American concessions in Saudi 
Arabia, from which also there is a much-discussed project to construct 
a pipeline to the Mediterranean. 

These operations acquire their interest from the rapid shift that is 
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taking place in the centre of gravity of the world oil industry. From 
its birth, the main weight of the industry has always been in the Western 
Hemisphere. Of all the oil produced to date, nearly 78 per cent has 
been produced in the United States and the Caribbean basin. But the 
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rapidly, while the native reserves are being used up. The United States 
_is within sight of having to import petroleum and within a decade the 











total production of the Western Hemisphere will be barely 
sufficient. for its, needs. ‘Middle Eastern output, on the other 
hand, is rising fast. Of all the oil produced from the birth of 
the industry to date, the Middle East has provided less than 
4 per cent. But of the world's present proven reserves, 42 per 
cent are in that area, as against only 46 per cent in the Americas. 
The Middle East will soon be by far and away the largest 
source of supply of oil for export. 

If, however, virtually all the oil produced in the Americas 
is to. be consumed there, then the world-wide distributing 
organisation of the big American exporting firms—of which 
New Jersey Standard and Socony-Vacuum are pre-eminent— 
~ will be starved of oil. On the other hand, the Middle Eastern 
producing companies have the opposite problem. Anglo- 
Iranian’s production of crude has doubled during the war and 
the company faces the need to find means of refining and dis- 
tributing its enlarged output. The American partners in the 
Arabian-American company have made heavy investments and 
have large sums still to find ; they, too, now that their oil 
is beginning to flow, have need of outlets. Thus one group of 
companies with distributing organisations and plenty of technical 
refinery experience but insufficient oil faces two groups with 
more oil than they are at present equipped to handle. 

As a matter of oil economics, the bargains that have been 
struck seem to be a matter of obvious mutual convenience which 
will have the effect of lubricating the transition from a depen- 
dence of Europe on American oil to its future dependence on 
Asiatic oil. It is inevitable, however, that the deal should be 
scrutinised very closely. There has been so much unnecessary 
mystery-making in oil politics in the past that there is a strong 
case for an official elucidation by both the British and American 
Governments of their interest. The Oil Agreement between the 
two Governments is still awaiting ratification by Congress, where 
its chances are not rated very high. Whatever else can be said 
about that much-controverted document, it would at least have 
provided a means whereby joint interests could be explained and 
joint policy announced in precisely such matters as these. It can 
hardly be held against the 
companies that they have gone 
ahead on their own when the 
Governments have so far failed 
to provide any other means of 
arriving at decisions. 

There are, nevertheless, one 
or two questions, still within 
the limits of the oil industry, 
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crude oil will have to be re- 
fined, and it appears to be 
implied in the agreements that 
these refineries will be in the 
Middle East and in American 
ownership. A substantial in- 
crease in refining in the United 
Kingdom is not perhaps ex- 
cluded ; but equally it is cer- 
tainly not contemplated by the 
new agreements. It is several 
years since the complex issue 
of domestic refining was both 
publicly and impartially re- 
viewed and in those years 
many of the data of the pro- 
blem have changed. The 
matter should be argued out in 
public before all the supplies 
of “ sterling crude ” are sold to 
others, even for dollars. 
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Secondly, the atmosphere in which the whole matter is 
discussed may easily, unless proper care is taken, create a 
bad impression outside the very charmed circle of the 
American, British and Dutch oil producers. The emphags 
on the need to ensure sufficient supplies to meet the gigan 
consumption of the United States. may seem to imply the 
assumption of a God-given right of Americans to go on con 
suming two-thirds or more of the total world supply of thi 
essential fuel. It may be that there is no risk, at least for a jo 
time to come, of a world-wide oil famine, but with about 86 pe 
cent of the world’s proven oil reserves in American, British and 
Dutch hands, other countries have some excuse for nervousness. 

The chief of these other countries is, of course, Soviet Russia, 
Thus oil politics becomes power politics. The shadow of Russia 
falls right across the Middle Eastern oil territories. Russia has 
about 9 per cent of the world’s proven oil reserves, and some- 
thing like the same proportion of present output. But there have 
been several signs that the Russians are thirsty for oil and 
they may well think that they have as much right as the 
Americans and British to be interested in rich supplies so 
much closer to their own borders. There can be equally 
little doubt that the Persian Gulf is one of the most vital 
regions for British imperial strategy. Even if there were no 
oil at all, British eyes would necessarily be focused on the 
only entrance gate into the Indian Ocean that is not locked 
and double-locked against the eruption of a potentially hostile 
Great Power. The coincidence that vast quantities of oil exist 
in a strategic key-region makes the Persian Gulf trebly impor- 
tant. Anything that serves to interest Americans in an area that 
they might easily dismiss as beyond their concern is therefore 
to be welcomed. 

But the Stock Exchange has been overdoing the relief. It is, 
after all, only private American Corporations, not the United 
States Government, that are assuming commitments in the 
Persian Gulf. The interest of the American people in the 
area is still only contingent. The American companies are 
not buying Persian crude oil for the American market, but to 
feed their European and Far 
Eastern markets. Persian Gulf 
oil is less vital to the United 
States in 1947 than the rubber 
of Malaya and Indonesia was 
in 1941. It would be easy to 
exaggerate the extent to which 
the policy of the American 
Government is directly en- 
gaged. And even if it were 
fully committed, there would 
ve a political price to pay 
which might not be wholly 
agreeable, as the recent his- 
tory of Palestine has demon- 
strated. 

The Palestine problem itself 
—or rather the complex of 
problems that makes up the 
Palestine issue—is variously 
affected by the new develop- 
ments. On the one hand, it 
will certainly help in persuad- 
ing the American public that 
there is something to be said 
against the Zionists—which is 
a gain. But on the other hand, 
it may still further confuse the 
strategic argument which 
already makes it difficult for 
the British Government to be 
really impartial and disinter- 
ested in Palestine. At first 
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sight, the construction of two new pipe lines would 
seem to re-emphasise the British interest in holding the 
Eastern. Mediterranean, and therefore to make a base in Pales- 
tine more necessary than ever. But it does not make it any 
more possible to keep the Mediterranean route to Western 
Europe open in time of war. The probability is that three pipe 
lines on the Palestine littoral would be as useless for supplying 
Western Europe as the one was in the late war. And if the pipe 
lines are in fact to be for peacetime use only, they do not affect 
the strategic probiem. 

This is, however, only one of the repercussions of the oii 
contracts, whose ripples will spread across the face of world 
politics for a long time to come. By the Communists of the 
world, and their fellow-travellers, they will no doubt be repre- 
sented as a sinister plot of Anglo-Saxon imperialism, hatched 
with the sole object of encircling the Soviets and forming a 
deliberate counterpart of the military alliance that is being so 
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persistently rumoured. The more sober view is that they: illus- 
trate most strikingly how the material and political interests . 
of America and Britain are so closely interwoven by history and 
geography that formal alliances would be almost superfluous. 
If this. is the true explanation, there is only one way in which 
it can displace the slanders of propaganda. This is by demon- 
strating an awareness both in America and in Britain that joint 
interests imply joint responsibilities. One duty is to prove 
that there is not, and will not be, any Anglo-Saxon corner in the 
world’s oil and that other countries will receive supplies on equal 
terms. A more specific duty is towards the oil-bearing countries 
themselves. It is not enough to pour gold into their laps in oil 
royalties ; they should be offered the resources of Western 
tedhrlique and organisation in making their deserts once more 
blossom like the rose. Western democracy claims that it stands 
for a synthesis of enterprise, forethought and trusteeship. It 
will never have a better chance to prove its case. 


1 in ot Divided Zion 


T is fifty:.<2s ..«’s year since Theodor Herzl convened the 
first Zion’ <cagress. But the New Year of 1947 ushers 
in no Zionist } .:iee. It dawns on a Zionist Organisation that 
is more perplexed than at any time in its history. The twenty- 
second Zionist Congress rose last week from a dispiriting scene at 
Basel. Its decisions leave the movement leaderless and divided. 
There is fairly wide agreement in the movement on the end 
to be sought: a Jewish State. But there is disagreement on 
the means of seeking it: One large group—that led by the 
movement’s only proven statesman, Dr Ohaim Weizmann— 
favours its establishment by perseverance in negotiation with 
the British Government. The opposing group, led by the head 
of the Zionist Organisation of America, Dr Abba Silver, 
argues that the British mind is closed to all thought of helping 
Jewry, and that the movement must henceforth rely on pressure 
politics engineered through American political influence, plus 
the armed strength of the Palestinian Jews. By the narrowest 
of majorities, the American Zionists and the Palestinian 
extremists, voting in anti-British alliance, won the day for the 
second view. To understand their victory, the composition 
of the Conference must be borne in mind. It consists of 
delegates elected by national groups of Zionists on a basis of 
one to every 8,000 subscriptions paid. The American contingent 
is, therefore, the largest present. So the fight resolved itself 
into a tug-of-war between European minds and American 
money. The onlooker is left with an irresistible impression 
that the latter (given largely out of belief in the suitability of 
the National Home as a place for refugees) has bought political 
power to men unacquainted with political responsibility. 

The split that divided the conference may be unexpected to 
Gentiles who think of Jews as a clannish and homogeneous 
peop'e. But it was easily foreseeable. Last September, the 
Jewish Agency Executive, after consultation with the British 
and American Governments, agreed to advocate partition, 
because it could see no other way out of the diplomatic dead- 
lock. Since then, its decision has been under consistent fire 
from two quarters—the Zionists of America, clamouring for 
the whole country even at a vicarious cost in British and 
Palestinian lives, and the extremists of Palestine. 

Anticipating schism, and hoping to avoid it, the more states- 
manlike delegates began by feeling their way at Basel. -But the 
Americans soon made their intransigence plain. Dr Weizmann, 
therefore, plumped for the negotiation of partition and trusted 
that his immense prestige and appeal as a leader—“ there is 
a drop of my blood in each house and barn in Palestine ”— 
would carry the day for his more moderate and practicable 
plans. © But political judgment dwindled in an atmosphere 





super-charged with emotion. In the small hours of Christmas 
Eve, the Congress was called upon to decide whether or not to 
attend the adjourned meeting of the Conference on Palestine | 
convened for January by the British Government. The 
Weizmann group proposed attendance “on the basis that the 
White Paper (of 1939) should be abrogated and that the Jewish 
Agency should be empowered to work for the establishment 
of a Jewish State.” The Americans’ proposal was for non- 
attendance, unless “there shall be a change in the situation,” 
in which case “ the General Council of the Zionist Organisation 
is to decide whether to take part in the Conference or not.” 
(Tine General Council is a body of 77 Zionists from all over the 
world which cannot easily be convened at short notice ; its 
executive, a smaller body, has no policy-making powers.) 

Dr. Weizmann had made his retention of the Presidency of 
the Organisation contingent upon the passing of the first resolu- 
tion—that is, upon a free hand to negotiate partition. The 
Congress carried the second resolution by 171 votes to 154. 
He therefore packed his bag and left Basel. No other personality 
could hope to command a majority vote for the Presidency. 
The General Council, therefore, lamely set up an executive 
consisting of a coalition of the American Zionists, the Palestinian 
Labour leaders and the Mizrachi or Orthodox Zionists—a body 
in which none of the three groups controls a working majority, 
and in which ail differ on the implementation of the Silver 
policy bequeathed to them by their parent Congress. 
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For, if Rabbi Silver’s speeches be analysed, he has no positive 
plan of action, unless it be violence. He talks vaguely of 
“activism.” His theories are founded on two assumptions; 
the first, that the British mind is closed and made up; the 
second, that the United States Government can be converted 
by pressure into a “ positive political factor” in favour of a 
wholly Jewish Palestine. The first assumption is false ; the 
makers of British policy on Palestine are anything but sure. 
The second assumption is, to judge by several current facts, 
likely to be false also. The relevant facts include the recent 
transfer of responsibility for Palestinian affairs from the White 
House (which, under present management, seldom pauses to 
consider Arab views) to the State Department (which needs 
to do so). They-.also include a recent statement by Mr Byrnes 
that he could help the Zionists only if they agreed to confer 
in London ; an official invitation just extended to the Crown 
Prince of Saudi Arabia to visit America, and last, but not least, 
the ‘new oil deal (described in the previous article) which 
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requires political security in the Arab lands for its success. 
The American Government cannot be best pleased to see Rabbi 
Silver returning in triumph to start his pressure tactics: 

Reduced to its essentials, the Silver policy is negative except 
where it falls back upon violence as a last resort. Its triumph, 
and indeed a number of developments at the Congress, suggest 
that collective emotion turns Jews into inconsequent politicians 
whose only resort, when cornered, is to fling themselves with 
Maccabean abandon into some political abyss. For instance, 
every American voter for the Silver policy subscribed in the 
next breath to a resolution outlawing the terrorists; yet each 
had himself, in voting for the policy, implicitly accepted 
terrorism as a weapon in his arsenal. Another incident riddled 
with inconsequence was created by the Hashomer Hatzair, a 
moderate labour group of Palestinian delegates, 20 strong, 
which favours co-operation with the Arabs in a bi-national 
State. When the vote was taken on the Weizmann versus the 
Silver policy, these 20 delegates rated above all other considera- 
tions the fact that Dr Weizmann was ready to partition, and they 
were not. They, therefore, withheld their votes from him and 
put in the far more uncompromising Dr Silver. However great 
the Jews’ age-old capacities as fighters, in business, in the arts 
and other fields, they are politically an inept people. 

Yet their plight and the way out of it call for the opposite 
qualities: political logic and vision. And the vision required 
must spread far beyond the narrow range of Rabbi Silver’s 
blinkers—that is, beyond the issue of Palestine alone. For 
any one who looks ahead must bear in mind the fact that 
anti-Semitism has not abated with the fall of Hitler. On 
the contrary, the prospects of it have increased. He once 
proclaimed that it was a “useful revolutionary expedient .. . 
you will see how little time we shall need in order to upset 
the ideas and criteria of the whole world simply and purely 
by attacking Judaism.” He saw far. As a result of the example 
he taught, anti-Semitism to-day is not just a manifestation of 
individual prejudice but one of the most convenient weapons 
at the disposal of any reactionary. It will, for obvious reasons, 
show its sharpest edge at times of economic crisis. It may 
threaten the security of Jews everywhere. It is feared by the 
immense numbers who, happy as assimilated citizens of the 
countries they inhabit, do not want to be pushed towards 
Palestine by Rabbi Silver or anyone else. 


The Teaching. 
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‘Zionism, seeking to increase the numbers in a Jewish State 
in Palestine, is ready to harness the forces of anti-Semitism 
to its Palestine policy. But in doing so it mingles, for its 
own immediate political purposes, problems which, if all the 
Jews who are not Zionists are to remain secure and undisturbed, 
had best be kept as far apart as possible. It is harmful to 
the future of Jewry, as a whole, to suggest that the confines 
of Palestine are boundless and to try to rope into it Jews who 
are happy where they are. Rabbi Silver may be plunging 
his race into a limelight and a state of insecurity which is the 
reverse of what most of its members desire. 

What is the immediate future likely to bring? Until the 
new compromise executive has sorted itself into a workable unit, 
nothing positive can be expected of the Zionists except renewed 
activity by terrorists. There are optimists who see in the fact 
that the executive is a coalition a chance that the Zionists may 
yet attend the London Conference. But what matters is less 
the act of attendance than the mood in which the attending 
delegates come. Some at least of those now in the saddle 
advocate attendance only because to do so will cast a better 
light upon their later operations. Meantime, the Palestinian 
Arabs have been called to arms. 

Is there any means whereby the British Government can 
prevent armed conflict in Palestine? It is the only body that 
can do so. To hope that the thought of a Conference on 
January 2oth will halt armed men is obviously vain. The only 
chance to stave off the shedding of British, Arab and Jewish 
blood is to say at once, and with resolution, exactly what the 
British Government is ready to do. 

The indecision of the Zionists affords a moment that must 
be seized. The alternative courses now are either to admit 
failure, abandon the thought of a British base in Palestine and 
lay the matter before Uno with a recommendation that it 
partition the country and guarantee the frontiers so as to avoid 
a coup by either Jewish or Arab force, or else to dictate and 
uphold a partition of British manufacture. The Zionists of 
America are not the only element to be considered. It is certain 
that a mass of ordinary Palestinians would see virtues in the 
introduction—at long last—of a note of permanence and 
security. What is wanted is a man who will make up his mind, 
and stick to it and act before, not after, the bloody fight that 
is brewing. Can the present Cabinet produce such a man? 


ot Economics 


(By a Correspondent) 


ROM time to time some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with the teaching of economics in this country. The main 
point of criticism has concerned the abstract and unreal nature 
of the material presented to students. It is also sometimes 
claimed that revolutionary changes which have occurred in 
economic thought during the past twenty years are insufficiently 
reflected both in current teaching and in the text-books in use. 
If extra-mural classes are included, most economics teaching 
takes place at or about University level. First-year courses at 
the Universities consist mainly of a treatment of the theory of 
value on “ classical” lines, following the Marshallian tradétion, 
plus some analysis and description of the monetary system and 
the study of a period of recent economic history. Comparatively 
few pupils study the subject at school, but where they do, the 
syllabus is very similar. Pupils at technical schools and colleges 
preparing for the examinations of some external examining or 
professional body also cover very much the same ground. But 
technical institutions appear to have reacted against the aridity 
and other-worldliness of the conventional introductory 
“ Commerce.” 


gconomics course by introducing courses in 


These concentrate mainly on the routine of commercial life and 
straightforward description of economic institutions. 

Neither approach to economic studies is at all satisfactory. 
For beginners the treatment of classical economics is necessarily 
sketchy and insufficiently rigorous to be worth while. The 
initial assumptions are often not set out fully, and hence their 
subsequent relaxation passes unnoticed. Little attempt is made 
to justify a theoretical approach to economics and the student 
is naturally somewhat bewildered. The present situation is 
made worse by the present tendency to insert tit-bits of modern 
theory in an effort to keep the course “up to date.” This 
applies, for example, to the doctrines of imperfect competition 
and to Keynesian employment theory ; one (deservedly) popular 
introductory text-book actually contains a section on indifference 
curves. ‘These complications cannot be systematically intro- 
duced since the necessary foundations have not been laid. The 
student is presented with too many apparently contradictory 
conclusions and is heartily discouraged as a result. The bank 
clerk at the technical college and the “Pass. degree man” 
taking a single course at the University are presented with 
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analytical tools for which they have no use and are puzzled by 
the apparent lack of any relation between theory and the world 
around them. Robinson Crusoes and men caught in the desert 
without water are rare in their experience. They have sought 
knowledge of man in the everyday business of life and have 
found themselves plunged into a frictionless and timeless world 
in which selfishness predominates and is apparently unexcused 
by ignorance. Most of the discussion is on a level of abstraction 
which these students cannot attain and economics to many of 
them comes to be a joke in the worst of taste. The student 
who intends to train seriously as an economist has hardly been 
better served. What might have been a valuable starting-point 
has become a confused medley of diverse theories. 

‘The “ Commerce” approach has even less to commend it. 
It is too often drearily factual and completely uninteresting. It 
is much more important, at least for an academic institution, 
and incidentally also more interesting, to discuss the origins 
and purposes of cheques, the bearing of corporate structure on 
economies of scale and concentration of economic power, and 
the economic pros and cons of advertising than to discuss the 
various ways of endorsing a cheque, the different types of firms, 
and the technique of window-dressing. 

The average student originally tums his mind to economics 
because he wants to know “ how it works” and to achieve a 
better understanding of current economic problems and con- 
troversies. He is dimly aware that there must be some system 
about it, and more acutely aware that it frequently functions 
imperfectly, with deplorable results. He wants to know why 
and how. ‘T\he Commerce course simply tells him what is. 
The Economics course tends‘to obscure the fact that there is 
a system—such is its preoccupation with analytical tools (e.g., 
elasticity), particular concepts (e.g., consumers’ surplus) or 
principles governing parts of the machine (e.g., the equation of 
price ratios with marginal rates of substitution) which are rarely, 
if ever, properly assembled. 

It is imperative that the student should start off with his two 
feet on the ground. What seems to be required is some fruitful 
combination of the analytic and descriptive approaches. Ten or 
fifteen years ago such an approach might have been difficult. 
The theoretical approach was necessarily abstract—a formal 
setting out of the principles governing the working of a pricing 
system under simplified conditions. Despite the difficulty and 
unreality of this approach, it was regarded, with much justifica- 
tion, as the ony satisfactory one. The descriptive approach 
was open to the objection that it could not go beyond factual 
description of economic institutions—that in itself it did not 
assist the student towards an understanding of the mechanism 
of the economic system. To-day, however, progress in econo- 
metrics, with its empirical-quantitative approach to economic 
problems, has provided a new opportunity. 


* “The Social Framework.” Oxford University Press, 1942. 
+ “Income.” Macmillan, 1946. 
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Professor Hicks* has shown how a beginning might be made’ 
with such an approach, and Professor Pigout has shown, in’ 
barest outline, how it might continue. A suitable starting- 
point might be the National Income, its definition, size, and 
problems of its evaluation. The factors which combine to pro- 
duce it can be described in realistic terms—Labour, by refer- 
ence to the trend of population, the composition of the working 
population, etc., and Capital, by reference to its physical com- 
position, magnitude, ownership, and so on. The material and 
service content of the national income is governed by the opera- 
tion of the pricing system, which can be simply and concisely 
explained, without the detailed analysis of formal models. The 
national income can then be broken down to show the shares 
going to the respective factors as an introduction to problems 
of distribution. The expenditure analysis of social income 
focuses attention on saving and investment, and their bearing 
on fluctuations of employment can be explained and illustrated 
from available statistics. The pitfalls associated with measure- 
ment of social output in money terms emphasise the importance 
of index numbers and the relations between money and prices. 
The necessity to take account of external relations in the cal- — 
culation brings international trade into the picture, where the 
estimates of the balance of payments play much the same central 
réle as those of national income in domestic economics. 

This constitutes in no sense a model syllabus ; but it suffices 
to illustrate the possible fruitfulness of such an approach to 
economics. A course designed along these lines would cer- 
tainly be realistic and could hardly fail to capture the interest 
of students. Attention would be focused throughout on the 
essential unity of economic studies, since everything discussed 
would be obviously part of the same piece. 

It is difficult to see that much would be lost in obtaining 
these benefits. It is true that vague notions of supply and 
demand would have replaced the precision of marginal analysis, 
and such words as liquidity preference and quasi-rent would 
not feature in the student’s vocabulary. It is not difficult to 
show that this would be little loss to the person requiring only 
a general knowledge of economics. As a purely intellectual 
discipline, the traditional course probably has the advantage : 
but if economics has to earn its place in the curriculum purely 
as an intellectual discipline, it will always be inferior to philo- 
sophy or mathematics. 

For those who wish to become expert economists, formal 
theoretical analysis can come later. As beginners, they will 
hardly regret the passing of the traditional course, which has 
already been partly ruined for them by concessions to the non- 
specialists. They should derive great benefit, as budding 
theorists, from their knowledge of economic quantities and their 
understanding of such concepts as capital, income, investment, 
etc., which are much neglected in present-day introductory 
courses. The income approach should lead to a better apprecia- 
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tion of the necessity for pure theory and a more willing sub- 
mission to its discipline. It is only to be expected that a better job 
will be made of taking the machine to pieces and constructing 
- simplified models of it, if time is first taken to have a good look 
at it. As things are, stu€ents frequently take honours degrees 
in economics before showing much awareness of the funda- 
mental purposes of the theoretical techniques they are striving 
so painfully to acquire. 
For the whole profession of academic economics such a re- 
orientation of its methods of teaching would have the great 
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advantage that the outside world would then more readily con- 
cede it the credit of dealing with realities and of having 
something to say of direct application to the practical problems 
of the world. The industrialist, the banker, the politician would 
not, as he does too often to-day, draw from his memory of his 
economics course at the university the belief that the professor 
of economics is nothing but an unpractical theorist, whose 
doctrines, though they may be true within their definitions, 
have little more practical relevance, and much less moral justifi- 
cation, than those of the professors of theology. 


Prospects for Agriculture 


(By our Special Correspondent recently in Danubia) 


HE four Danubian countries, Hungary, Rumania, Jugo- 

- Slavia and Bulgaria, are predominantly agricultural. In 
Hungary, the most industrialised of them, pre-war statistics 
showed 55 per cent engaged in agriculture, and in the other 
three the proportion was about three-quarters. Even the most 
comprehensive economic planning will not rapidly change this 
situation. For many years yet the condition of the peasant will 
be one of the most important factors in each of these countries. 

Up to 1945, Hungarian agriculture differed from that of 
neighbouring countries in being largely based on great estates. 
A little less than half the land belonged to about 1 per cent of the 
owners of land. Nearly two million people (including dependent 
members of families) owned no land, and of these one-third 
were servants employed on the big estates and two-thirds were 
agricultural labourers with no fixed employment. A further 
one and a half-million were “ dwarf holders,” owning tiny plots 
of land insufficient to support the family. The number of 
persons belonging to families possessing adequate land, who 
may be called “ medium peasants,” was about 600,000. Among 
the agricultural labourers there was much unemployment. Work 
was only available at certain seasons of the year. Wages were 
kept low by the existence of a reserve of labour on the land, 
whose absorption into industry the landowners did their best 
to retard by political means. The estate servants had more 
personal security than the labourers, but they were utterly 
dependent on the goodwill of the landlords. In general their 
living conditions were extremely bad. Discontent was wide- 
spread. The common aspiration of the whole peasantry, in- 
cluding the medium holders, was land reform—the distribution 
of the big estates among the peasants. But this was impossible 
before 1945 owing to the political power of the landlords. 

In the other three countries, where big estates had either never 
existed or had been divided after 1918, the main problem 
between the World Wars was overpopulation. The high birth 
rates, primitive methods of cultivation, backward state of in- 
dustry, and lack of opportunity for emigration produced a 
steadily increasing pressure of population on the land. In Jugo- 
slavia in the thirties, on one acre of agricultural land four 
times as many people produced a three times smaller output than 
in Denmark. In ail three countries three-quarters of the peasants 
were smallholders, owning less than twelve acres. ‘The whole 
smallholder class suffered from permanent under-employment. 
Danubian economists calculated, on the basis of admittedly 
imperfect statistics, that between 30 per cent and 40 per cent 
of the labour power of the villages was superfluous. Conditions 
steadily deteriorated as holdings were: split into ever smaller 
fractions on the death of their owners. The governments did 
litte to assist the peasants to improve methods of cultivation. 


Credit was hard to obtain and tools were expensive. The use of 
modern machinery was unthinkable partly owing to its cost 
and partly owing to the scattered nature of the holdings. The 
slump in agricultural prices put improvements still further out 
of the reach of the peasants. Though prices began to recover 
on the eve of the war, they lagged far behind industrial prices. 
The smallholder’s purchasing power in 1940 was probably 
smaller than at the beginning of the Depression. 

During the war the peasants’ position did not improve. It 
is true that those who had a considerable marketable surplus 
received good prices. But they were only some 20 per cent 
of the peasantry, and even they derived little advantage from 
their increased income, because there was little on which they 
could spend the money. And in any case what little gain they 
may have made was destroyed by the effect of military opera- 
tions. Jugoslavia suffered most. In the mountainous areas, 
houses, equipment and livestock were destroyed by guerrilla war, 
and in the plains everything possible was removed or made 
unusable by the retreating Germans. Hungarian agricultural 
machinery and cattle were mostly seized by the Germans, and 
of what little was left the victorious Russians took a large share. 
Rumania suffered to a lesser degree from the same process. 
Bulgaria escaped most lightly of the four. 


* 


Since the end of the war the new governments have begun 
the formidable task of reconstruction, and already certain 
common features in their policy may be observed. All have 
carried out land reforms. The most important is the Hungarian 
reform. About 4,000,000 acres have been divided between about 
700,000 families. The reform has been criticised as unduly 
hasty, and it is said that it has disorganised production. But 
the truth seems to be that distribution of the land—of which 
most of the owners had fled with the Wehrmacht to Austria— 
was the only way to induce the peasants to undertake any 
cultivation in the spring of 1945. Although the 1945 harvest 
was poor, it would have been much poorer if there had been 
no reform. In 1946 over 90 per cent of the agricultural land 
was sown. Tlie Rumanian land reform was less important 
than the Hungarian but more important than is generally con- 
sidered in the West. It is true that a very radical reform 
had been carried out in the 1920’s, which spokesmen 
of the present Rumanian regime deliberately underestimate 
for reasons of party polemics. But it is also true that 
between the wars much land changed hands. Many small- 


holders were forced to sell, and rich peasants or non-rural 
elements bought up their land. A process of class differentiation 
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was taking place in the villages. The land reform of 1945 was 
intended to correct this. The Jugoslav reform was on a smaller 
scale than the Rumanian. Its most important feature was the 
confiscation of some hundred thousands of acres belonging to 
the German minority in the Danube and Sava provinces. The 
Bulgarian reform was the least important of all. 

A second feature of the new governments’ policy is the en- 
couragement of co-operatives. Various types of co-operatives 
existed before the war in Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
They were unevenly developed in different regions. Some 
benefited only the richer peasants, others were of value to the 
whole population of their area. Some were connected with the 
churches or with political parties. The policy of the present 
regimes is to unite and centralise the various co-operatives and 
place them under more or less strict state control. This is 
criticised by some as an interference with an old and deeply 
rooted democratic tradition. This was the substance of the 
attack on the Jugoslav Law on Co-operatives made in the 
Federal Parliament last summer by the Serbian Agrarian leader, 
Professor Dragoljub Jovanovic, an attack which, incidentally, 
cost him his seat in the Serbian Parliament and his Chair at 
Belgrade University. That the co-operatives have lost or are 
losing their independence is clear, but it may be argued that 
this is in the interests of the State economy as a whole. It is 
certain that their general economic importance has increased, 
for they are rapidly becoming the main, if not the only, channel 
for the distribution of town-made goods to the villages. This 
process has gone furthest in Jugoslavia and least far in Hungary. 

x 


A special form of co-operatives are the so-called “ Labour 
Co-operatives,” which are being encouraged in Bulgaria, and to 
a lesser extent in Jugoslavia. These resemble the Soviet col- 
lective farms in that the land is cultivated in common. It is 
hoped thus to make worth while the use of machinery, to ensure 
division of labour, selection of seeds and breeding of better 
quality livestock, and to save land at present wasted between 
individual small holdings. It is also hoped that co-operative 
communities will be able in the course of time to organise 
the social services available to members of collective farms 
in the Soviet Union. A few “ Labour Co-operatives ” existed 
in Bulgaria already before 1944, in the provinces of Pleven, 
Svishtov and Plovdiv. Despite their discouragement by the 
authorities under the Filov regime, they achieved considerable 
success. To-day their example has been followed in other areas. 
In the summer of 1946 there were 432 in the country, covering 
approximately 500,000 acres out of 12 million acres of agri- 
cultural land. In Jugoslavia, the experiment is being made on 
some of the lands confiscated from the German minority in the 
province of Voivodina, with “colonists” from the devastated 
and overpopulated mountain regions of Bosnia and Montenegro. 
In both countries the formation of “ Labour Co-operatives ” is 
voluntary. There has been no compulsory collectivisation on 
the Soviet model. In Bulgaria, trouble was caused in some 
villages in 1945 when official pressure was used to force peasants 
to exchange their holdings for other land in order to make 
possible the concentration in one area of the land belonging to 
voluntary “Labour Co-operatives.” As a result of peasant 
opposition, instructions were given by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture to proceed more slowly and tactfully. Various types of 
statute for Labour Co-operatives exist. Though details differ, 
the general practice is that member households join for at least 
three years. The land which they bring into the community 
remains their property, but is cultivated and admmistered by the 
community. At the end of three years they may secede, in 
which case they receive back their land, or an equal quantity of 
land of equal quality in another area. Payment of members is 
calculated partly according to the land they contribute, and partly 
according to the work they perform. The community is 


- 


governed, as in the Soviet Union, by an Assembly of all the 
members, which elects an Administrative Committee and a 
Control Committee. 

In Hungary plans have been made for Labour Co-operatives 
based on a combination of the Soviet and Danish models, in- 
clining rather to the latter but with the same organs of self- 
government as in the Bulgarian and Jugoslav experiments. It is 
hoped that such co-operatives will be of great benefit to the new 
smallholders who receive land in the Reform. Hitherto, how- 
ever, very little has been done. The authorities are determined 
at all costs not to arouse the fear among the peasants that they 
will be forcibly collectivised. Thus plans remain on paper. In 
Rumania still less has been done. The authorities emphasise that 
they have no intention of introducing any kind of collective 
farm system. 


The development of Labour Co-operatives is connected with 
the mechanisation of agriculture. The Soviet institution of 
“Machine Tractor Stations ” (MTS) has been adopted in Jugo- 
slavia, which has received from Unrra a sufficiently large 
number of tractors to make it worth while. Tractor teams, 
known as “ brigades,” from the stations make agreements with 
individual peasants or with co-operatives to plough their land. 
Plans are drawn up for the season, and the teams tour the area, 
keeping as far as possible to the dates most convenient to their 
customers. The stations are controlled by the State, and as the 
dependence of agriculture on machinery increases, State 
control over the peasantry will be strengthened. The establish- 
ment of MTS is foreseen also in the agricultural plans of the 
other States, but lack of tractors has impeded progress. In 
Bulgaria 25 stations existed last summer, mostly in the northern 
provinces, but they have mainly been used for repairs to 
privately owned tractors and other machines. In Rumania the 
Ministry of Agriculture intends to create 250 to 300 State farms, 
three to five in each county, composed in some cases of lands 
which belonged to the State before 1945 and in others of land 
taken by the State under the Reform law of 1945 (totalling 5 per 
cent of the redistributed land). These farms are to have a staff 
of specially selected agricultural engineers, and will fulfil the 
functions of MTS as well as being centres of livestock breeding 
and of technical education for the peasants. In Hungary similar 
plans are entertained, but lack of equipment is a still more serious 
obstacle than in the neighbouring countries. 

* 


These various measures may be expectéd to improve agri- 
culture, though results will not quickly be obtained. But two 
basic problems will remain, the disparity between agricultural 
and industrial prices and the need for industrialisation. The new 
governments have ambitious plans for future industry, largely 
based on development of electric power. But the first task is to 
restore industry to its pre-war level. Hungary, which had the 
biggest industry in 1941, and which suffered the heaviest indus- 
trial damage, has made the best progress. All four Danubian 
Governments have, from economic necessity and political sym- 
pathy, favoured the industrial population. The “ price scissors ” 
has remained wide open, and this has caused peasant discontent 
which represents a potential political danger. This is perhaps 
least acute in Jugoslavia. Already in July the prices of agricul- 
tural tools and of coarse cloth for peasant wear were reduced by 
30 per cent. According to the Serbian paper Glas, a year 
ago a peasant had to sell 1,100 kilograms of wheat to buy a 
plough which now only costs him 600 kg. Artificial fertilisers 
are cheaper, it is claimed, than in 1939: Jugoslavia owes these 
successes largely to Unrra help, which has not been available 
to the other Danubian States. When Unrra closes down the 
country will largely depend, as do its neighbours to-day, both 
for the cheapening of existing industrial production and for the 
creation of new industries, upon the development of foreign trade 
and the receipt of foreign credits. And this is at present bound 
up with questions of international politics. 





NOTES OF 


The new appearance of The Economist’s front page deserves 
a word of explanation. We have long felt dissatisfaction with 
the title block that has hitherto appeared. It was originally 
designed to be printed solid in red on a grey cover. When, with 
the disappearance of the cover at the beginning of the war, it 
was printed in black on white, it proved to be too heavy and 
had to have “lights” carved out of it to prevent too black an 
appearance. This created a typographical monstrosity which was 
never intended to be more than temporary. Unfortunately, as 
with other temporary expedients, it has lasted seven years. 

The new page, which appears for the first time this week, was 
designed in the middle of the war to be the opening page inside 
a restored cover. Unfortunately, the time when a cover can be 
restored is still indefinite, and rather than continue with a title 
page that nobody likes or design a new temporary substitute, 
it has been decided to anticipate, to this extent, the full glories 
of complete peace. The page is, perhaps, a little slight in typo- 
graphical design for the outermost page; but if so it will 
the better serve as a foretaste of the time when such things 
as a stiff cover, opaque paper and neatly guillotined edges will 
once more be possible. 

Meanwhile, this issue incorporates a few more relaxations of 
war-time austerity. In spite of the continued very heavy demand 
for the journal, it will be possible to provide enough paper in 
most weeks, but not quite all, for 48 pages (the pre-war average 
was 68 and the lowest war-time average a little over 32). More- 
over, the institution of the new weekly Records and Statistics 
Supplement and the consequent slimming of the statistical section 
of the paper itself, provide a littke more space. One or two 
sections of the paper will therefore be able to expand. The 
“American Survey” and “The World Overseas” will get a 
somewhat larger ration of space. There will be more room for 
Letters to the Editor and book reviews will return in a few weeks’ 
time. An extract will also now appear each week from The 
Economist of 100 years ago. But we take the view that the main 
sections of the paper—the leading articles and Notes at the front 
of the paper and in “The Business World ”—are already about 
as long as even the most patient reader can be expected to 
endure, and there is no intention of lengthening them. The 
additional elbow room now provided will make it possible to 
introduce larger types, more leading between the lines and more 
interruptions in the solid type by means of maps and diagrams. 


* x * 
Nineteen Forty-seven 


Time has sloughed its latest garment. The year 1946 is cast 
off and begins to take its place in the historical museum. 1947 
shows its new costume—nothing very brilliant or rich, but causing 
just that tremor of expectation which is natural to al] countries 
or individuals, except those in the deepest despair. The entry of 
a new year is an appropriate moment to take stock of the position. 
It cannot be said to be good: two more coupons on the clothing 
ration and fivepence worth of meat free from the Argentine do 
not make a golden year. The slowing up of the increase in exports, 
the rapid drain on the American loan and the necessary curtail- 
ment of imports, and the continued shortages due to lack of labour 
and materials at home add up to a formidable list of difficulties 
and deficiencies. Yet it is all too easy to over-emphasise the bad 
features of the current state of affairs, and to neglect the good, 
and to treat temporary difficulties as permanent and _ short- 
lived attitudes as deeply rooted. In comparison with 1918-19, 
1946 has been as “ phoney ” a year of peace as 1939 was a phoney 
year of war. The return to peace-time standards is only 
beginning and the atmosphere is still mainly one of wartime strin- 
gency. Yet there are great improvements over 1919 and good 
grounds for self-confidence. The return to normality though 
slow, is at least orderly and under control unlike the boom con- 
ditions of the early 1920's; far fewer working days have been lost 
by strikes; the absorption of the armed forces into civilian life 
has gone astonishingly smoothly, and unemployment is for 
peacetime almost too low for adequate elasticity. 

These are solid advantages and it may well be that this winter 
is the very bottom of the trough and that results of the slow climb 
will be apparent a year hence which are barely imaginable now, so 
accus*omed has the country become to austerity and discomfort. 
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By then the pipe-lines of production should be full, goods in far 
greater quantities will be available in the shops, and another 
summer holiday should have done much to banish completely the 
lingering exhaustion of the war years. It is true that the dollar 
loan will be nearing exhaustion, and the seller’s market a year 
nearer its end, but these facts are reasons for greater effort not 
major catastrophies in themselves. In the international sphere, 
too, the crisis of suspicion and non-co-operation shows signs of 
lifting, and there is a possibility that from the realist game_of 
power politics will grow a firmer appreciation of the necessity for 
co-operation and mutual assistance. All this does not justify 
assertive optimism ; but it does permit some hope. 


* * * 


The New Year Honours 


It is perhaps a sign of the more egalitarian times that less 
prominence is given to the new peers in an honours list than 
to the recipients of that simple but dignified honour—the Order 
of Merit. It is only sucprising that General Smuts, the Empire’s 
senior statesman, should not have attained this honour previously. 
The honorary membership of the Order is also most appropriately 
conferred upon Mr Winant, United States ambassador from 1941 
to 1946, that is, during the period when Anglo-American relations 
were at their closest and happiest. 

The political honours are few. The Labour party’s repre- 
sentation in the House of Lords is increased by the elevation to 
the peerage of Mr Charles Dukes, a prominent trade unionist, 


‘Sir Ernest Simon, a former Liberal, who joined the Labour Party 


last autumn, Mr Garro-Jones and Mr Fred Kershaw. Of par- 
ticular interest to The Economist is the barony conferred for 
public services on Sic Walter Layton, who, it is not unseemly 
to recall, was editor of the paper for seventeen years and is now 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The arts are honoured by three knighthoods, and the teaching 
profession ceceives one of its rare recognitions by the award of 
the DBE to Miss Brock, headmistress of a girls’ secondary schoo]. 
It is also worth noting that, with a f¢v exceptions, awards to 
Indians will in future cease in accordance with the wishes of the 
major political parties in India. 


*« * 4 


Atomic Energy and Disarmament 


Only time can show whether the proceedings of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the last days of the year marked a dramatic 
turning-point in the annals of the world or whether they were 
merely one more intricate tactical game in post-war diplomacy. 
Last Monday, the Atomic Energy Commission adopted 
the so-called Baruch Plan for the control of atomic energy 
with the votes of all its members except Russia and Poland, who 
abstained. The preceding discussion, while revealing a remark- 
able advance towards agreement, showed that disagreement 
centres on the question whether the right of veto should be 
applied to the punishment of any violator of the terms of the 
Atomic Convention. All Powers, including Russia, seem to agree 
at present on the setting up of the International Control 
Authority ; on giving that authority the powers of effective con- 
trol and inspection ; and on the terms of an international atomic 
convention. It ought to be emphasised that, contrary to general 
expectations, Russia has accepted the clauses of the Baruch Plan 
which provide in fact for the most thorough-going inspection of 
any country by the agencies of the International Atomic Authority. 
In doing so, the Russian Government has obviously made a radical 
departure from its traditional attitude. What Mr Gromyko 
objected to on Monday was the new clause, which was 
inserted by Mr Baruch into his plan only a fortnight ago, 
providing for the abolition of the veto in the last stage of the 
proceedings against any atomic transgressor, the stage at which 
sanctions—and in this context “ sanctions” almost certainly mean 
war—are decided upon. The Baruch Plan, in its new form, 
means nothing less than investing in the International Atomic 
Authority the power automatically to order all the United Nations 
to go to war against the violator of the convention, almost with- 
out any reference to any other authority, national or international. 

The members of the Commission that have voted for the plan 
have not done so without grave misgivings. The Canadians, the 
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Dutch, the French, and up to a point also the British, have 
expressed the fear that the Baruch Plan may have gone too far 
in dogmatic rigidity ; that it has taken only slight account of the 
extent to which nations are really prepared to give up their 
sovereignty ; even that it was drafted in a way calculated to pro- 
voke Russian dissent. They therefore proposed to blunt the 
edge of Mr Baruch’s new clause by deleting its specific provision 
for the abolition of the veto at the final stage of proceedings 
against the atomic transgressor. In expressing their hesitation, 
the Canadians, the Dutch, the French and the British were 
probably influenced by the fact that the General Assembly had 
not been ready to go so far as Mr Baruch in waiving the veto 
and had refused to remove the Atomic agencies from the control 
of the Security Council. Mr Baruch’s Plan—so Mr Gromyko 
argued—sought to establish the International Atomic Auttority 
as a rival to the Security Council, a rival by which it might 
eventually be eclipsed. Mr Gromyko therefore demarided that the 
SéGurity Council should give priority to the disarmament resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly before it considered the 
Baruch Plan ; and that it should appoint a Commission to submit 
plans for actual disarmament within three months. However, the 
hesitations of several members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
were in the end overridden by Mr Baruch’s uncompromising atti- 
tude, which led him to state that the United States “ would—and 
should—withdraw their support from this organisation” if his 


plan were to be rejected. 
* 


What are the motives behind the Russians’ cpposition to the 
Baruch Plan ? They seem to act on two sets of motives—short 
term and long term. Their short-term objective seems to be to 
use the authority. of the United Nations to compel the United 
States to stop the production of atomic bombs and to destroy its 
present stock of atomic weapons. Since the Americans insist that 
they will not consent to atomic disarmament without control and 
inspection, the Russians have now agreed to the vesting of the 
International Atomic Authority with the widest powers of con- 
trol and inspection. But now that the Americans have pushed 
their argument a step further and specified that they regard the 
power of the Atomic Authority to impose sanctions as an essential 
guarantee, the Russians seem to be once again outmanceuvred. 
But are they? The Russian opposition to Mr Baruch’s new 
amendment is obviously based only on long-term considerations. 
The Russians may fear that some time in the future, violation 
of the atomic convention may be used as a pretext by an anti- 
Soviet coalition to wage war on Russia. But clearly the short- 
term advantages which the Soviets may hope to get from an 
acceptance of the Baruch Plan—immediate atomic disarmament— 
are so enormous that Mr Gromyko may in the end startle his 
colleagues by an acceptance of all its provisions. 


* * * 
France and the Saar 


Since the first days of occupation, the French have made no 
secret of their determination to draw the Saar into an economic 
union with France. The territory’s chequered political history— 
now belonging to the French, now to the Geemans—makes it on? 
of the few genuinely debatable lands in Western Europe and 
the amount of loss and devastation inflicted by the Germans oa 
France in the course of three wars gives substantial backing to 
the French claim fer solid and lasting reparations. The industrial 
wealth of the region makes it a potential pillar of French recon- 
struction and it was very widely assumed among France’s allies 
thet the inclusion of the Saar in the French econcmic system, 
coupled with some less direct political link, would certainly be 
one of the conditions of the German peace. 

Within the Saar, the French occupation authorities have 
worked steadily for the detachment of the Saar from Germany. 
Refugees who left the Saar for France after the 1935 plebiscite 
have been sent back and have played an influential part in th> 
local Mouvement de Rattachement de la Sarre a la France—the 
MRS—which is reported to have a membership of 140,000 out 
of a total population of 830,000. At the recent elections, th: 
parties in favour of closer association with the French secured a 
large majority—over the only dissentients, the Communists. And 
everything has been done to encourage and develop economic 
life in the territory, in sharp contrast to the continuing and 
damaging exploitation practised elsewhere in the French Zone. 

It can therefore have come as a surprise to nobody when on 
December 28th, the French Government sent 1,200 French 
customs officers into the Saar and, on the pretext of controlling 
the transit of people and of goods and the illegal transfer of 
capital, sealed off the territory from the rest of the French Zone 
and established a customs frontier. 
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Yet even if the move itself causes no surprise, there is bound 
to be some dismay and disquiet at the methods with which it has 
been carried out. In the course of 1947 it is possible that a peace 
settlement for Germany will be drawn up. It is quite clear from 
the past reactions of France’s allies to the problem of the Saar 
that no basic objection to the transfer of the territory to France 
would have been made. Indeed, if the transfer of the Saar were 
used to settle once and for all—as well it might—France’s repara- 
tions account, even the Germans might gain some immediate 
advantage from the cession. 

But the French, who could have gained the Saar by open and 
orderly methods, have chosen to act in a manner which is not 
only unilateral, but apparently dishonest. No one believes— 
neither the French press nor the Saarlanders nor the Big Three— 
that the customs frontier is simply designed for administrative 
convenience. It is clearly the first step in the policy of annexa- 
tion which in principle is already generally accepted. It is as 
though the French Government, cloaked and daggered, were 
taking the glass out of a back window when the front door stands 
ajar. This is precisely the kind of diplomacy which discredits 
democratic policy and leaves an unpleasant aroma over all fuyure 
negotiation. 

The French will say, in self-defence, that a Saar in the band 
is worth ten promises or understandings in the Allied bush. They 
suspect Anglo-Saxon promises—not unreasonably in the light 
of the broken Anglo-American pledge of 1919—and believe that 
the British and Americans are already embarked on a policy of 
rebuilding German strength. But what have they gained by their 
present move ? They have increased Anglo-American impatience 
—which the Germans may well be able to exploit. They have 
achieved nothing which, if their Allies had really proved un- 
sympathetic, they could not have carried through later on with 
far more excuse. Meanwhile, they have created one more 
economically disastrous zonal frontier and have not been able to 
balance it by a full incorporation of the territory in France. Few 
people will quarrel with the French Government’s ultimate 
Strategy in the Saar, but there can be no justification at all for its 
present tactics. 


* * « 


The Coal Board Takes Over 


_ The National Coal Board has taken over the nation’s coal 
mines in style, although austerity rather than jubilation marked the 
occasion. The arrangements for Vesting Day included ceremonies 
in London, with she hoisting of the Board’s flag from Lansdowne 
House, and in the mining areas, with mass meetings and colliery 
bands—and the selection of a miners’ “ Beauty Queen.” The 
transfer of the mines to public ownership certainly deserved to be 
recognised. Nationalisation has been the goal of the labour 
movement for more than half a century and represents the first 
major measure of socialisation introduced by the Labour Govern- 
ment. 

From the point of view of the success of the scheme, the omens 
could scarcely be les8s propitious. With an acute fuel shortage 
and depletion of stocks threatening to close down motor and 
other engineering factories and textile mills, mainly in the Mid- 
lands and Lancashire; with a rising trend of consumption which 
cannot be stemmed without grave discomfort to domestic con- 
sumers and dislocation to industry; with manpower shortage 
hanging over the industry like a sword of Damocles—the prospects 
for the immediate future are far from favourable. The promise 
of the five-day week in May, however pleasing to the miners, is 
also an item on the debit side. Bleak House, rather than Great 
Expectations, would seem to be the appropriate title for the 
fortunes of the National Coal Board. 

The Board itself has been extremely active during the last 
six months, since it assumed effective control, in recruiting staff 
and setting its machinery in motion, both at headquarters and in 
the eight divisions, into which the country has been divided, 
and by January Ist, all the main regional appointments had been 
filled. But with all this, the Board is still in an embryonic state. 
It rightly recognises its main problem as a technical one, and 
detailed local surveys have been started, to determine the condi- 
tion, capacity and existing equipment of every pit, as a preliminary 
to a programme of eliminating redundancy and the concentration 
of production on the most efficient units. But the measures for 
reorganisation and mechanisation, with the elimination of manual 
haulage and pit ponies underground, are mainly medium-term 
or long-term in their effects, and will do little to offset the imme- 
diate crisis. Few of them will bear fruition before next winter, 
and as with so many of the Government’s plans, 1948 would seem 
to be the year of promise. 
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Extended Benefit in Force 


One of the most debated clauses of the National Insurance 
Act, 1946, was section 62, which empowers the Minister to ex- 
tend the payment of unemployment benefit to persons who have 
been unemployed for so long that they have exhausted their 
right to it. This power was taken because of the Labour party’s 
dislike of the needs test, which the Assistance Board imposes 
before it gives unemployment assistance. Power was also taken 
under the Act to introduce certain of its provisions before the 
Act generally comes into force next year, and the Minister has 
availed himself of this right to put the extended benefit clause 
into operation early next month. 

Normally, unemployment benefit is paid for a maximum of 
seven months, after which an unemployed person has to have 
recourse to the Assistance Board. In November, out of a total 
of 360,000 unemployed, about 75,000 (60,000 men and 15,000 
women) had been unemployed for six months or longer. Most 
of these are in the Development Areas—in South Wales in 
particular—and the Government has decided to bring extended 
benefit into force because its plans for introducing new industries 
into these areas have not yet matured. 

To qualify at all for extended benefit, applicants must fulfil 
certain contribution conditions, although these have been so 
drawn up that as a rule only those who have had little or no 
connection with unemployment insurance will be excluded. The 
applicants will then have their case heard by a local tribunal 
(which will be the existing court of referees) which before making 
a recommendation must have regard to the particular circum- 
stances of the applicant, though not his financial resources, and 
the industrial conditions of his locality. They must also have 
regard to the general directions of the Minister, which, it is 
understood, will lay down that applicants should. not without 
good reason refuse to accept suitable work outside their usual 
occupation, or to undertake training, or to accept work in anothe: 
district where suitable living and working conditions are offered. 
Since it is forecast that about three-quarters of the 75,000 will 
qualify for extended benefit, it may be assumed that a token 
willingness will satisfy these conditions. 

Unlike the decision to introduce higher old age pensions last 
autumn, this anticipation of the main Act is not unduly ex- 
travagant, for the £4 million odd that it will involve will be 
borne by the Unemployment Fund, until the Act comes fully 
into force when extended benefit will be met by the taxpayer. 
Long years of full employment have given the Fund a large 
balance. But that extended benefit should have to be introduced 
during a period when manpower is still the country’s scarcest 
commodity is surely important. It underlines once again the 
fact that it is the duration of unemployment rather than the total 
of unemployed that needs watching; it also emphasises, at a 
time when plans and planning are in the air, the extreme immo- 
bility of labour. 


* x * 


Intelligence and the Birth-rate 


A pamphlet* has been published by the Eugenics Society 
which deserves far more public attention than it is likely to 
receive. It consists of a survey prepared by Professor Sir Cyril 
Burt for the Royal Commission on Population on the effect of 
the differential birthrate, found among different families and 
different sections of the community, on the country’s level of 
innate general intelligence. That intelligent parents tend to 
restrict the size of their families is a social phenomenon that 
has often been commented on. In this pamphlet, the phenomenon 
is expressed in statistical terms and 1s <ontrasted with a phenome- 
non at the other end of the intelligence scale, the apparently 
unrestricted size of the families of the dull and backward and 
the feeble-minded. 

It is impossible here to do justice to Professor Burt’s argument 
or do more than very briefly summarise his conclusions, which, 
it should be emphasised, are hedged about with many reserva- 
tions. They are as follows: (a) there is a negative correlation 
between innate intelligence and size of family, and the size of 
the correlation (~ 0.20) demands urgent attention ; (b) the average 
level of intelligence is declining, the rate of decline during the 
past generation being estimated at about 1.§ intelligence quotient 
points (average=100) in urban areas and about 2 points in 
rural areas ; (c) that if this rate of decline continues, which by 
no means follows, by the end of this century there will be a 
lowering of the general average by about § 10 points and, more 
important, the proportion of “scholarship” children will have 
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halved and the proportion of feeble-minded almost doubled. 

If these conclusions are accepted, what, if anything, should 
the state do? First, it could help to fill in the big gaps in the 
data by sponsoring the systematic large-scale enquiries urged 
by Professor Burt. The technique of intelligence testing is by 
now well enough established for this to be possible. Secondly, 
the Government should at least consider whether any measures 
can be taken to remove the causes that induce intelligent families 
to limit their size. Family allowances, it may be pointed out, 
are a dysgenic measure. They are a drop in the ocean of 
expenditure of the higher income groups (there is a correlation 
between economic status and intelligence), whereas they make 
an appreciable difference to the bottom incomes, among which 
most of the feeble-minded and the dull and backward are to 
be found. It is true that family allowances are a social security 
measure and were never intended to be an instrument of popula- 
tion policy. More generous income tax allowances for children, 
increasing progressively with earned income, could be. ‘@®he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might well ponder this pamphlet 
before he frames his coming Budget. 


* * * 


Misunderstanding, Over the Sudan 


The Egyptian treaty is now in jeopardy on account of the 
imprecisions of pashas and the inanition of the British Foreiga 
Office which failed to correct the impression created before it 
had taken root. The start of the trouble lies at Sidky Pasha’s 
door. The terms of the Sudan Protocol which he agreed with 
Mr Bevin in October have, unfortunately, still not been published, 
but it is now known to have provided for the active preparation 
of the Sudanese for self government, and for their ultimate 
exercise of the right to choose their future status. But Sidky 
went home and announced that he had secured the unity of the 
Sudan with Egypt. Other Egyptians added the words “for ever ” 
to this statement. To the dismay of many a British servant of 
the Sudanese people, the British Cabinet made no move to correct 
Egyptian deductions until pushed into doing so by the principal 
advocate of Sudanese independence, Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi 
Pasha. He came to London and made a fuss. He was ther 
reassured. He was told, he says, that: 

The Governor-General, Sir Hubert Huddleston, has the full 
approval of the British Government to go into further consultations 
with Sudanese leaders. The protocol does not make the slightest 
difference to the present status of the Sudan or to its administration. 

he word sovereignty does not appear in the protocol so there is 
no need to quarrel about it. In our view, the protocol could 


not prejudice the right of the Sudanese at the proper time to 
achieve independence if they so decide. 


Naturally the Egyptians, flushed with earlier and uncorrecied 
success stories, interpreted this assurance as an unfriendly British 
act—an unwarranted piece of encouragement to the Sudanese to 
break free. The Egyptian Prime Minister has with the uproarious 
approval of the Chamber asked for a statement of British policy 
on the Sudan. 

The Foreign Office, which has to draft this statement, has only 
itself to thank for the sequence of events that landed it with this 
delicate task. For what are diplomats trained and paid, if not to 
steer clear of such misunderstandings? Judgment of the right 
moment at which to explain matters is the special function of 
diplomacy. How discouraging to find men, whose chief claim 
to authority lies in their diplomatic technique, bungling over 
a valuable treaty about which secrecy was of little or no im- 
portance and with a country in which Englishmen pride them- 
selves on knowing the ropes. 


x * x 


Defiation by Exhortation 


It has not taken M. Blum long to realise that his Government 
will stand or fall according to the success with which it tackles 
the problem of the franc. That problem is now wholly domestic. 
Gone are the days of hot money stampeding out of France ; the 
prevailing distrust in the currency finds its expression in an 
unwillingness to hold it and a corresponding desire to hold and 
hoard goods. M. Blum has decided to meet this situation by 
decreeing an immediate § per cent reduction in all prices, both 
controlled and free, to be followed within 60 days by another 
5 per cent cut. 

According to official interpretations from Paris, the under- 
lying idea of the experiment is to produce a “ psychological 
shock” and thereby restore public confidence in the currency. 
The reasoning is that the recent rise in prices has been due far 
more to unwillingness to sell goods than to shortage of goods or 
inflation of currency and credit. The problem, according to this 
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argument, is essentially psycholegical and will be solved as: soon 
as people in France become convinced that they have emerged 
from a phase of rising prices and entered one of falling prices. 
Therefore on the theory that c’est le premier pas qui coute, the 
importance of putting over the initial cut of 5 per cent can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Even if one accepts the essentially “ psychological ” explanation 
of the present crisis of the franc and the relative unimportance 
of the purely monetary or inflationary factor, the Blum experiment 
does not appear to carry much conviction or promise. It is merely 
a resolution “that prices have risen, are rising, and ought to be 
reduced.” It will no dowbt be passed unanimously, but it is much 
more open to question whether a mere declaration or exhortation 
of this kind can reverse a trend which with minor reactions has 
persisted since the war of 1914-1918. There is to be no tighten- 
ing of the machinery for enforcing price control. It calls for great 
faith—not ‘to say credulity—to believe that a mere resolution of 
this kind, divorced as it is from a real attempt to get the national 
budget in equilibrium, can have the desired result. 


¥ ¥ * 


De Gaulle and the Presidency 


In the middle of January the French National Assembly (now 
consisting of the Chamber of Deputies and of the Council of the 
State, which is a substitute for the old Senate) will meet at 
Versailles to elect the first President of the Fourth Republic. 
Anticipating the event, General de Gaulle has stated that he will 
not stand as a candidate: 
I have made known my view that the exclusive regime of the 
parties . . . cannot resolve the very grave interior, imperial and 
external problems on which our existence depends. . . . I would not 
serve my country well if I were to pretend to have become the 
guarantor of a Constitution that has consecrated that regime and if 
I were impotently to preside over the impotence of the state. 
The statement has caused considerable disappointment among 
the Popular Republicans, who hoped that the General would, in 
spite of his objections to the Constitution, be elected President 
and that he would then use his office in order to achieve a revision 
of the Constitution to widen the President’s prerogatives. On 
the face of it, General de Gaulle’s move looks like a tactical 
mistake, from his own point of view. He probably had every 
chance to be elected by a fairly large majority consisting of the 
Right wing groups, the Popular Republicans and possibly a sec- 
tion of the Socialists as well. Once established in the Elysée, he 
would have had the chance gradually to reassert himself vis a uts 
the Assembly. The “sovereignty” of the Assembly, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, has undoubtedly several loopholes which any 
clever tactician could use to wear down the Assembly in a series 
of constitutional skirmishes. ; ; at 

The General’s opponents on the Left have received his decision 
to keep aloof with mixed feelings, Pleased as they. are with 
the fact that the General is not going to move into the Elysée 
right away, they doubt the sincerity of his “aloofness.” Few 
people in France would believe that the General has really taken 
up an attitude of political detachment. It is generally believed 
that his country residence at Colombey les Deux Eglises is a 
centre of intensive political activity. Since the Left does not 
believe in the General’s political retirement, it now suspects that 
he has in fact made up his mind to work for “the amendment of 
the inadequacies and imperfections of the Constitution” by 
undemocratic, or at any rate unconstitutional, means. Surprise 
will undoubtedly be an important element in de Gaulle’s political 
tactics, which look to most Frenchmen more and more enigmatic. 

For the time being, however, the Parliamentary regime is 
menaced by its own inability to produce a stable majority Govern- 
ment rather than by General de Gaulle’s tactical calculations. A 
recent survey of public opinion in France suggests that a majority 
of the French people does not wish to see the General back in 
power ; but the majority is rather narrow ; and about one-third 
of the nation appears still to be looking to the General as a man 
of destiny. Given another prolonged political deadlock in the 
Assembly, it might not take much to swing a bare majority into 
acceptance of the General’s intervention, even if it were by 
unconstitutional means. 


* * * 


China’s New Constitution 


China’s new Constitution was finally approved by the Con- 
Stituent Assembly on December 25th, and on the last day of the 
year it was signed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek with an 
ivory-handled ink-brush. But the long-awaited parcel which the 
Confucian Santa Claus has at last deposited in China’s Christmas 
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stocking must still be contemplated with patient anticipation ; 
it is not to be opened until next Christmas. The Constitution is 
not due to take effeot for a whole year, and much may happen— 
and not a little blood may flow—in the meantime. 

The Constitution could have its dangers for the Kuomintang 
if the latter is unable to consolidate its military and economic 
position during 1947. But on the whole it is a Constitution of 
which even General de Gaulle could approve. It is clearly much 
more concerned to provide strong central government than to 
vest power in the people. There is to be universal suffrage, from 
20 years of age, in elections to the National Assembly. This 
could produce an electorate of over 200 millions, but the National 
Assembly is only to meet-once every three years, and is then to 
hand over to a Eegislative Yuan which it will elect ; the Execu- 
tive Yuan, equivalent to the Cabinet, will be currently respon- 
sible to the Legislative Yuan. Democratic control will thus be 
through a system of indirect election, which the Kuomintang 
probably considers to be a safeguard for the permanence of its 
power. On the other hand, Chiang Kai-shek himself, conscious 
of the importance of getting American approval for the new 
Constitution, personally intervened to give certain parts of it a 
more liberal form than they would otherwise have had. 

It has been declared that with the passing of the Constitution 
the period of single-party Kuomintang rule has come to an end 
and that a Coalition Government will now be formed. But the 
Communists and the section of the Democratic League which 
boycotted the Constituent Assembly are not prepared to enter a 
Coalition Government, which can only in present circumstances 
consist of the Old Firm with the addition of one or two Ministers 
from splinter groups of the Democratic League and individuals 
without party attachments. There may well, indeed, be a change 
of Prime Minister, to judge from the bitter attacks on Dr T. V. 
Soong at a Kuomintang political conference held after the closing 
of the Assembly. To some extent his unpopularity is a natural 
consequence of the current economic troubles which have been 
so much aggravated by official maladministration, but it may also 
be that Soong’s too obvious American connections have become 
embarrassing to the Kuomintang—for the Communists are carry- 
ing on a rabid propaganda campaign against the Americans, whom 
they accuse of turning China into a colony, and the Kuomintang 
is very sensitive to charges of subservience to foreigners. The 
name of Chang Chun, Governor of Szechwan, is mentioned in 
Shanghai as a possible successor to Soong. 


Payment for Expenses 


Last July a committee was appointed by the Ministry of 
Health to consider how far payment should be made to elected 
councillors for loss of earnings due to service on their local coun- 
cil, and how far the existing powers to pay travelling and sub- 
sistence expenses should be extended. The County Councils 
Association have now drawn up a memorandum for submission 
to the Ministry of Health Committee about these matters. 

On the subject of payment for travelling and subsistence ex- 
penses the Association recommend that the existing permissive 
powers to make payments should be made obligatory on ail 
councils for the benefit of such members as wish to claim for 
expenses. This is quite straightforward. Their comments on 
payment for loss of time are, however, more interesting. They 
are strongly against any general payment to local councillors, 
irrespective of whether they actually incur any loss due to their 
work for the local authority, lest councillors should become paid 
professionals. They also oppose the making up of lost time by 
the employer, as is now sometimes done by good employers, who 
continue to pay the full week’s wage when a man is absent on 
local council work, or by local political or industrial organisations, 
who have particular axes to grind. The reason for their opposi- 
tion is that the individual may be consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by the feeling that he is indebted to someone else for 
his ability to attend, and so his judgment is distorted. Instead of 
this they recommend that losses up to a maximum of a guinea 
a day should be paid out of the rates. 

For the industrial worker, artisan or lowest paid black-coated 
worker this may be a satisfactory solution. But the proportion of 
people who are being paid more than £5 a week has greatly 
increased since before the war, and a pound a day is a poor 
solution for the man who earns eight, ten or twelve pounds a 
week, if he really cannot have his pay made up by his employer. 
Some higher maximum seems called for—perhaps up to £2— 
provided that loss of earnings has actually been incurred. 
Presumably the salaried worker could continue to be paid by his 
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employer, but the memorandum does not make this at all plain. 
It would be impossivle to devise a scheme which denied the 
employer the right to maintain the salaried worker’s ordinary pay, 
and yet majntained a low maximum rate of compensation. Per- 
haps in the case of higher-paid workers the two pounds could 
be paid to the employer as some recompense. 


x * * 


Imperialism in Antarctica 


Captain Cook, returning from the first circumnavigation of 
Antarctica in 1773-75, reported that Terra Australis, the ancients’ 
apochyphal world of populous plenty, was, in fact, a desolate 
region of ice and snow. Yet in 1947 that solitary space is the 
cynosure for eight different countries—Great Britain, the United 
States, Australia, Russia, Argentina, South Africa, Chile and 
Norway—who have expeditions fitted out, or planned, for what 
has been described by one writer in the press as probably “ the 
world’s last great rush by major powers to divide the resources of 
a new continent.” But nothing is really new, not even imperialism 
in the Antarctic. Rather more than a century ago, the United 
States, France and Great Britain financed rival exploratory expe- 
ditions—osiensibly for magnetic observations in Southern latitudes. 
In their course, two vessels flying different flags met and lost each 
other in the mist and snow, without exchanging the courtesies of 
the sea—so apt is nationalism to generate- hot tempers even in 
cold climates. These expeditions, in fact, made valuable con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge of the Antarctic regions, but 
they had no immediate territorial consequences. 

Nor has knowledge of Antarctica’s material resources been 
wholly lacking hitherto. Sir James Ross found whales in the sea 
which bears his name. The sealing industry is older than Antarc- 
tic exploration itself. Sir Ernest Shackleton found coal near the 
top of the Beardmore Glacier. But science has made accessible 
today much that earlier lay beyond man’s reach. Large scale 
whaling expeditions, now renewed after a war interval, were 
impracticable until improved technical equipment made the hunt- 
ing of the Antarctic whale a profitable mass industry proposition. 
And whatever resources in the way of commercial minerals, and 
particularly uranium, may underlie an ice cap with an altitude 
up to 11,000 ft. would have remained inaccessible without modern 
methods of prospecting and mining under extreme conditions in 
high latitudes. 

Obviously, in a nationalistic atomic age, no “ Sixth Continent ” 
can hope indenitely to maintain its immunity. But many of the 
nations in the 1947 South Polar stakes can at least claim a meri- 
torious share in the work of earlier discovery. A Russian expedi- 
tion opened the “ modern era” of Antarctic exploration, nearly 
130 years ago. British sealing captains—Wedell, Biscoe and 
Balleny—carr:ed on the story. An Englishman first penetrated 
deeply into the interior ice plateau. The South Magnetic was first 
reached by a sledging party headed by a Welsh professor at 
Sydney University. A Frenchman first set up the presump- 
tion that Antarctica was a continent. A Belgian first wintered 
in the Antarctic Circle. The United States, not over-successful 
in its earlier scientific expeditions, has played a great part in 
developments during this century. Australia and New Zealand 
have provided great Antarctic explorers. A Norwegian was first 
at the South Pole. And so the cosmopolitan story goes. With few 
exceptions, the aims of those pioneers were scientific, not 
economic. Certainly none foresaw the day when the Aantarctic’s 
solitary, blizzard-swept wastes might be a scene of active, gainful 
industry and an apple of national discord. Time may yet show 
the ancients, pace Captain Cook, to have been right after all. 


x x x 


Special Juries 


A recent case of libel in the courts and the comments during 
it by the Lord Chief Justice welcoming the return of the 
jury as part of the working machinery of the High Court have 
raised some discussion concerning the qualifications and functions 
of special jurors. The qualification for jury service is still 
primarily a property one. The age limits are over twenty-one 
and under sixty (there is now no sex disqualification), but to 
qualify for inclusion in the jurors’ list a person must either own 
freehold property worth £10 a year or leaseholds worth £20 a 
year or be a householder residing in premises of an annual value 
of £30 a year in London and Middlesex or £20 a year elsewhere. 
It is from this list of ordinary jurors that the special jurors are 
determined, and to qualify as a special juror an ordinary juror 
must be an “esquire” or a banker or a merchant or be an 
occupier of premises worth {100 a year in towns, £50 a year 
elsewhere or, in the case of farmers, must occupy premises worth 
£300 a year. The registration officer of each district makes up a 
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jurors’ book each year (that is, a list of those voters who qualify 
for ordinary and special juries) and it is from this book that 
individuals are selected by ballot by the court officials for each 
court sitting. Whether a civil case is tried by an. ordinary or a 
special jury (special juries are not used in criminal proceedings) 
depends upon the decision of the court. Either party may apply 
to the judge for a trial with a special jury and special juries are 
commonly ordered in cases where the issues of fact are more than 
usually complex or important. 

It is easy to find illogicalities in this system of choosing special 
jurors; and not even a lawyer could give a clear or consistent 
account of who is legally entitled to the degree of “ esquire.” 
The general principle, if it can be called that, seems to be that 
if an individual has either had a public school education or has 
made money he must have special qualifications which distinguish 
him from the man who has only managed to own or rent a 
smaller house. That is probably true, but it does not seem neces~- 
sarily to follow that he is therefore better qualified to come to 
a wiser decision. But those who criticise the system are faced 
with the problem of providing an alternative. One suggestion 
has been to confine service as special jurors to the higher ranks 
of the civil service. Such a system might improve both the 
quality of the jury and the experience of the civil service, but 
the jury would be drawn from too homogeneous a class with 
too limited a range of experience. With the improvements in the 
system of public education it ought to be possible to abolish 
special juries within another 20 years. Meanwhile they might be 
limited to those who have had a secondary school education. 


* * x 


Danish Economic Crisis 


The Danish Government has submitted for discussion with 
the party leaders a drastic programme for eliminating in 1947 
its present heavy adverse trade balance by cutting imports to the 
tune of £35 million, or nearly 25 per cent, and by raising exports 
by £33 million, or over 50 per cent. The import cuts will apply 
to cars, textiles, and all luxury goods, and their adverse effect 
on British goods will be particularly marked. The Danes are 
now arguing that if only Britain had not refused at the recent 
talks to pay acceptable prices for additional Danish farm produce, 
such a drastic and unwelcome shrinkage of trade with Britain 
might have been averted. 

This argument is only partially true. Drastic measures were 
due in Denmark in any event to cure a situation under which 
the nation avoided facing the harsh realities of its post-war 
economic position by the simple device of importing over twice 
as much as it exported. Moreover, the new policy makes it still 
more vital for Denmark to dispose of farm produce to this 
country, even at unsatisfactory prices, in order to expand exports, 
while the proposed cuts in imports from Britain will quite possibly 
be modified in practice, especially if a loan can be obtained from 
the International Bank. 

All the same, if the Danes could obtain better agricultural 
prices from Britain, the prospects for mutual trade would be 
greatly improved. On many points the Danes have a good case. 
The British negotiators, whose total outlay on imports of food- 
stuffs is strictly rationed by Treasury edict, have shown them- 
selves determined to drive a hard bargain over prices. The prices 
offered for Danish dairy products bear little relation to the soar- 
ing world prices for feeding-stuffs, on imports of which Danish 
agriculture—unfortunately for itself at the moment—is closely 
dependent. It is natural that Britain should be unwilling to give 
preferential treatment to Danish produce which might cause 
demands for higher prices from other food-supplying nations ; 
but Danish agriculture is at present in an unusually difficult 
position, and Britain should by now have had too much experience 
of the difficulties of being a debtor nation to wish to wield the 
big stick at another similarly placed. The quality and price of 
British exports to Denmark have hardly been so satisfactory as 
to warrant an ultra-stern scrutiny of Danish supplies. Hard bar- 
gaining is the only possible policy for Britain at the moment, but 
it needs to be tempered by discretion and sympathy. The Danes, 
for their part, need to make every effort to reduce their agricultural 
costs of production and to avoid pitching their demands too high. 


Shorter Notes 


Following the precedent set by the Civil Service, Middlesex 
Countv Council have decided to lift the ban on the employment 


of married women. Other councils will no doubt be following 
suit. 
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The decision to abolish visas between France and Great Britain 
is to be warmly welcomed as a start towards a freer world. This 
move may be followed by some other countrie® particularly in 
Northern Europe, but any general extension, in the present state of 
international suspicion, cannot be expected. 


x 


Lord Listowel, the Postmaster-General, has resisted the pres- 
sure of the Union of Post Office Workers to introduce the closed 
shop into the rank and file grades of the Post Office. The UPW 


Letters to 


The Doctors’ ‘*No”’ 


Six,—Your usually discerning Notes of the Week have, I 
think, missed the mark on December 21st, about the doctors. 
Surely the fundamental question is, Will the proposed service be 
satisfactory? You apply this criterion to the Transport and other 
Bills, and the answer must be that, even more than in industry, 
no medical service can be satisfactory unless both doctors and 
patients are satisfied. The National Health Insurance was be- 
devilled by being forced on the doctors and this still rankles. 
No wise politician would repeat the mistake of coercion, nor 
would this Government think of forcing repugnant conditions 
on industrial workers. No man can give of his best if conditions 
are irksome, and personal: medicine requires the best if the doctor 
is to get to the root of his patient’s trouble and relieve it. 

This Act gives a raw deal to the general practitioner. He is 
deprived of his freehold, which is, in effect, his financial guarantee 
that he will satisfy his patients. The State compulsorily purchases 
this and naturally replaces it with a whole hierarchy of controls. 
He has no appeal except to a Minister whose distrust of the pro- 
fession shows in many clauses of the Act. The patient also gets 
a raw deal. Certification is the bugbear. The Actuary in the 
Beveridge Report states, p. 184, that it will require “ the active 
co-operation of the insured patients together with a high standard 
of medical certification and administrative supervision,” and the 
active co-operation of the insured patients is held to include their 
co-operation to ensure that others do not benefit wrongfully. 
In other words, in this Act the price of Social Security is the 
social insecurity of never knowing when the inspector will look 
in or whether our neighbours are scanning our actions when we 
are ill to see whether we ought not to be working instead. The 
Nazi Informer State is to be re-enacted here. No wonder that 
general practitioners refuse to negotiate about it and that prac- 
tically every young doctor who has the faintest hope of avoiding 
general practice by doing special work is doing so. As regards 
general practice the Act is thoroughly bad and cannot possibly 
give people the medical attention they desire and that they ought 
to have. Repressions come out as perversions, and if the Act 
is to be satisfactory it must satisfy —Yours faithfully, 

W. N. Leax 

Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire 


Burma and Indo-China 


Sir,—It is with some hesitation that I challenge the parallel 
which you draw between Burma and French Indo-China in your 
Notes of December 28th, because my own experience is limited 
to brief visits to Burma in October and Hanoi in July. I would, 
however, record my impression that the two countries display 
a profound contrast both in the attitude of their administrators 
and of their people. 

Burma, despite its labour disputes and political processions, 
its black markets and war devastation, appeared as cheerful as 
austerity permits and more orderly than one would have expected 
at a time when the police and other public servants were on strike. 
Even with some dacoits still at large it was reasonably safe to 
make a 700-mile journey across the country in an unarmed vehicle. 
At the same time Government officials were united in their work 
for a speedy reconstruction of towns and communications and, 
moreover, appeared to have as their goal the well-being of the 
country rather than the consolidation of British rule. 

Hanoi, almost unscathed by war and with communications 
intact, was marked, above all, by the most emphatic non- 
co-operation. The city tramway was controlled by the Annamese, 
and Frenchmen considered it unsafe to ride on it; the railway, 
under Annamese management, was crippled for lack of repairs ; 
the French Post-Office, faced with the competition of an Annamese 
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is by far the largest of the six unions which represent postmen, 
telephone and telegraph operators and post office counter staff, 
and Lord Listowel recognised that when negotiations had to be 
carried on with several unions this led to administrative diffi- 
culties. But very rightly he has not thought it right to with- 
draw recognition from the smaller bodies merely because this 
would avoid these difficulties. This open-mindedness is very 
welcome and augurs well for the decision, yet to be announced, 
on a similar claim made by the Civil Service Clerical Association 
to the Treasury. 


the kditor 


post-office, was unable to maintain house-to-house deliveries. Only 
a foolhardy French civilian would leave the city unless travelling 
by air, and at night not even the centre of the city offered safety. 
Without judging where the blame should be laid, it is undeniable 
that the large French population displays, in the circumstances, 
distrust and bitterness towards those who are striving to take 
political power for themselves ; and nobody with the interests. of 
France at heart can fail to regret a policy that is winning enemies 
rather than friends among her colonial peoples and is placing the 
lives of her own citizens in danger. French Indo-China, in the 
most favourable analysis, is in the grip of an uneasy tension that 
shows no sign of diminution ; Burma, where political action is 
neither supported nor opposed by violence, offers the hope of 
peace and prosperity.—yYours faithfully, 
WiLtiam F. Jorpan 
23 Arlington Road, Eastbourne, Sussex 


Trade Make Believe 


Sir,—Is Mr Balogh the realist or am I ? 

1. There can be no world economy without the active partici- 
pation, and, indeed, leadership, of the United States. The 
Americans, for themselves, clearly will have nothing to do with 
Mr Balogh’s unilateral planning. It is true that they cannot rightly 
object to unilateral planning in other countries. But if these coun- 
tries then proceed to what Mr Balogh calls “ planning the inter- 
national division of trade” the Americans will properly recognise 
this as a euphemism for bilateral bargaining and refuse to play. 

2. If the Americans stand out, Great Britain would then have 
to find a number of countries prepared to risk the active opposition 
of the United States and to gang up with us to carry out Mr 
Balogh’s scheme. And these countries would have to be numerous 
enough to give us our 75 per cent increase in exports. I cannot 
find them on the map. Neither, I submit, can Mr Balogh. 

3. Why this neurosis about American instability ? The Ameri- 
can economy is now better balanced, as the result of the free 
play given to individual enterprise since the end of the war, than 
any other major economy in the world. Much better balanced, 
for example, than the economy of Great Britain with its dangerous 
lop-sided growth in the investment goods industries created by 
our Plan. We might properly begin to fear American instability 
if that country had an overall Plan (4 la Balogh) subject to the 
whims of a few supreme planners. ; 

4. Why does Mr Balogh fear the lending power of the United 
States ? It is one of the great positive forces for world recupera- 
tion. The recent history of American lending from lend-lease 
onwards is proof of their generosity and liberal instincts. Let Mr 
Balogh recall each.-morning afresh that he consumes food that 
would not have been available but for the American loan to Great 
Britain. Tied loans? The proposed ITO is the best possible 
instrument by which other countries can give support to the 
liberal elements in the United States. 

5. I am glad Mr Balogh shares my anxiety that we should not 
break faith with the United States. I hope it also means that he 
is beginning to share my respect for that great country. But if 
he thinks that the Americans would object less strongly to his 
“international planning of the division of labour” than to our 
recent agreements with Canada, the Argentine and France, I can 
only suggest that he is completely out of touch with America. 

6. It is true, ss Mr Balogh bemoans, that we are putting the 
economic half-Nelson on such countries as Denmark and France. 
That, however, is the inevitable outcome of State bulk purchase. 
I tried to make this clear to Mr Balogh some months ago in these 
columns. At that time he refused to accept the fact. Now he 
accepts the fact but he won’t accept the real cause. 
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7. Can there ever have been a more faithful delineation of cloud- 
cuckoo-land than Mr Balogh’s explanation of how this “ planning 
of the international division of labour” will operate? Each 
country prepares its own unilateral economic plan (including a 
plan for imports and exports). After that the countries come 
together to see whether their foreign trade plans fit. They won’t 
fit. Every compromise on a foreign trade plan means a complete 
re-vamping of the domestic plan. With twenty or thirty auto- 
nomous countries milling round in this insoluble administrative 
maze for a year or two, I can well imagine everybody agreeing, 
that it would be better not to have foreign trade at all. 


I take note of Mr Balogh’s compendious irrelevancies in his 
continued probe into my past ideological backslidings. But how 
much better this sort of thing is done by a normally competent 
public prosecutor in a Russian State trial !—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN JEWKES 
The University, Manchester 


Sir,—You would, I am sure, be aghast to think that your 
readers had to accept your views on important matters of state 
without opportunity of independent judgment, as though they 
were presented in tabloid form. But that is the position over 
your article on “ Trade Make-Believe,” published on November 
30th, subsequently discussed in your correspondence columns by 
Dr Balogh and Professor Jewkes. Most of us have not yet seea 
the report on the proceedings of the Preparatory Committee on 
Trade and Employment which you discussed a month ago. 
According to an answer given in the House of Commons on 
November 28th by the President of the Board of Trade, it was 
to be “ issued in the near future by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations” When (if ever) it reaches the rank and file of non-civil- 
service and non-journalist economists the subject will belong to 
economic history rather than to economics. 

This raises a general point of some importance. Shortage of 
space is such that, unlike before the war, we can no longer rely 
on the press for summaries of documents of this kind as well as 
for critical assessment. The result is that “ publication” or 
“issue ” often means communication only to a privileged few in 
this country (including, very properly, financial and economic 
journalists), apart from the numerous members of all the delega- 
tions from overseas countries, some of whom perhaps attach less 
importance to the effectiveness of the iron curtain behind which it 
operates than does our own Government. It was not always so. 
The United Kingdom Government took the trouble to publish 
(in an effective sense) the Final Act of the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods (Cmd. 6546), 
although this was a purely international document, and it 
published, again as a White Paper, the United States Govern- 
meni’s Proposals for Consideration by an International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment (accompanied, it is true, by a 
joint statement by the United States and the United Kingdom) 
(Cmd. 6709). 

Now, however, the Government, which cannot disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which discussion of these important 
issues is encouraged or suppressed, is too often content to leave 
a document to filter through to the press, but not apparently to 
many others, in one or other of the following forms :— 


(i) A document which is “public” and available to the 
privileged few but not generally available. Examples are 
the United States “ Suggested Charter,” which appears ‘o 
have provided the basis for the recent proceedings of the 
Preparatory Committee, and the report itself of the Pre- 
paratory Committee. 


(ii) A document which, though not technically “ public” and 
not generally available, is in fact available to the press. 
Examples are, I believe, memoranda by our own Govern- 
ment on employment policy (put into the Preparatory Com- 
mittee) and on commodity policy (put into both the Pre- 
paratory Committee and the FAO Conference): both of 
these have been freely discussed in the press and quota- 
tions from them have been published, but not, so far as 
I know, any complete summaries. 


Could not the Board of Trade fournal, which so painstakingly 
summarises Reports of Working Parties which can be bought for 
a few shillings, occasionally devote some space to summarising 
other documents? But if international trade and employment 
continue to be regarded as lying outside the scope of Government 
publicity, could not you, Sir, offer to send copies of such docu- 
ments to those who write to you for them, charging a sufficiently 
high fee (if I may be allowed to make a reference to the virtues 
of the pricing system) to choke off all except those genuinely in 
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search of enlightenment? If, however, it is the Government’s 
view, accepting Professor Jewkes’s statement that “it is Ministers 
who make policy,” that these matters are best left to Ministers, 
one hopes at least that there are adequate arrangements for pro- 
viding Ministers with copies of these vital documents.—Yours 
faithfully, R. F. KaHn. 

King’s College, Cambridge 

{[Mimeographed copies of the documents were available to enquirers 
at the Press Office of the Conference, and we understand that copies 
can still be obtained from the London Office of the United Nations, 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. We agree, however, that this 
does not answer Mr. Kahn’s complaint.—EpbIToR.] 


Time to Think 


Str,—Are you sure that, contrary to what you say in your 
article of December 29th, Englishmen have not already found a 
“creed that can provide a new inspiration”? The world has 
resounded for years past with the words of creeds, various and 
high-sounding ; and words have soared so far beyond action that 
“idealism ” is a word debased. But it is the actions that matter. 
I seem to notice, at least in those under 35, a newly wakened 
belief in hard work and serious living. It would be considered 
“bad form” to claim this as anything better than self-interest ; 
but it gives ground for more hope for the future of our country 
than ten thousand declarations of enthusiastic idealism. 


I believe, therefore, that more people than you realise feel a 
deep satisfaction in the work of a Government which is building 
for future generations. The conflict of short- and long-term 
plans is not peculiar to the present time. But we have known 
so many Governments of patchers-up ; if we postpone legislative 
new building to 1951, will there really be more room for it amid 
the press of short-term problems? 


Perhaps, Sir, you have facts which prove that there is a crisis 
in individual willingness to create wealth; a matter on which 
memories and impressions are singularly unreliable. But if there 
are no such facts, will you not grant us a glimpse of the light 
at the end of the tunnel of these dark years?—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES F. CARTER 

20, The Broadway, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire 


From The Economist of 1847 


January 2, 1847 


But the want of faith in principle is a vice of the age against 
which we are afraid we shall warn statesmen in vain. The bulk of 
the public, whose voice is now potential, busily engaged in the 
labours necessary to obtain subsistence, can devote no time to 
reflect on such subjects, and they naturally and necessarily, at any 
access of suffering, eagerly grasp at every prospect of relief. They 
can have but comparatively little knowledge, and can devote but 
little time to reflection on subjects of general policy. Against their 
too great eagerness, statesmen firmly adhering to principle, are 
expected to form a barrier. Without that it is clear that the empire 
will soon be wholly governed by the most ignorant, most clamorous, 
and most unreflecting. In private life it is continually necessary to 
resist momentary temptations, and, in obedience solely to abstract 
principles, refuse to obey the urgent suggestions of temporary 
expediency. .... The principles of political science repose on the 
same basis, and are supported by the same evidence as the principles 
of morality. Monopolies, corn laws, bounties, excise 
restrictions, heavy discriminating customs duties. are known to 
be wrong or forbidden by the laws of nature, like murder or theft, 
by their manifold evil consequences. . 


* 


Reform of the law! The oldest man living must remember that 
this has been a topic in the mouths of public men from his youth 
upwards. Complaints of the injustice of the law, which is altogether 
a nuisance, except as it promotes justice, have been rife in the Jand 
since the days of Cromwell. They are yet made, and after numerous 
committees and commissions to inquire into it, after numerous efforts 
have been made by lord chancellors, chief justices, barristers in 
great practice, and laymen, the law seems to require reform more 
than ever. It has been made by all these exertions, worse instead 
of better. The absurdities of written law have been engrafted on 


the absurdities of common law, and the whole has been jumbled 
into a confused mass of error and wrong. We are tired, we confess, 
of hearing the words, the “Reform of the Law,” and are almost 


induced to believe that only safe and proper reform is to abolish 
the greater part of it. 
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What IS a SPEEDBIRD? 


@ The Speedbird is a symbol — the emblem of B.O.A.C. 


@ The Speedbird is a route — 72,104 miles of routes, linking 
5 continents across the world. 


@ The Speedbird is a plane — any aircraft operated by B.O.A.C. 


@ And, above all, the Speedbird symbolises an _ ideal — the 
etermination to place B.O.A.C: ahead of the world’s air lines 
and to keep it there by unceasing improvement. 


Speedbird Routes across the World 
CANADA ° U.S.A * MIDDLE EAST ° SOUTH, 


A. EAST AND WEST AFRICA. ° INDIA. * FAR EAST 
AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS 
BMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 










...an apt description, This compan 
embraces a number of Divisions 
y one specialising in a particular tech- 
nique ; the whole organisation covering 
virtually every requirement in office 
machines, systems and equipment. 
Here, in effect, is a comprehensive 
service that offers specialised and expert 
advice on the penne and stimula- 
tion of profitable management — in 
materials, stock, assembly, production 
capacity, progress, selling and account- 
ing. The value and wide range of this 
service become more apparent during 
a visit to our showrooms. 


Production Control Charts; Kardex Visible 
Records ; Accounting Machines; Adding Machines ; 
Calculating Machines ; Filing Equipment: Certi 
Safe Equipment ; Remington Typewriters at 
Typewriter Supplies. 


Reningion Rend Li 


Sales Offices and Service Depots throughout Great Britain 
Commonwealth House 
1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. ‘Phone: CHAncery 8886 
a 
OS OFFICE MACHINES 
Sie) SYSTEMS 


EQUIPMENT 
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“THE CRISIS OF THE FRANC”? 

M. Rene Fleury, Chief Managing Editor of “La 
Tribune Economique,” examines with keen percep- 
tion the basic causes of French financial troubles. 
Is a further depreciation of the franc inevitable, as 
persistent rumour suggests? What measures ate 
needed to prevent it? 


hi ows 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT BANK CASH”? 
In an unusually frank survey, in which some hitherto 
unpublished figures are presented, THE BANKER 
traces the development of “ window dressing,” 
which ancient and somewhat dubious practice is 
now abandoned by the clearing banks. This 
important article analyses the implications of the 
new procedure for the money market and for the 
technique of credit control. 


understands 


“THE COMPANIES BILL AND THE 
BANKS ” ? 

With the sure touch of the expert, Mr. F. R. Ryder 

surveys the effects of the new Company Law Amend- 

ment Bill, with particular reference to the legal 

problems of the banks. 


The perspicacity ‘and authority of THE BANKER are everywhere 
acknowledged. In addition to the above principal features 


the first 


issue in 1947 includes a Dominion Banking Review 


with articles on recent economic and financial developments 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


On sale 


THE 


BANKER 


January 1947 


now, 2s. 6d. per copy. Order from your newsagent 


ot from the Publisher, 72, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


(Annual subscription, £1 5s. Od. post free.) 










GOLF SHOES 
will soon be available 


in increasing quantities 


in Retail Agents’ shops 
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ITS THE MOVEMENT THAT £0lINTS 
Casting Tesch? 


Patented ‘interlocking’ stator 
teeth are an outstanding fea- 
ture of every Smith “Sectric”” 
Movement. They increase 
power and reduce current 
consumption. Result is con- 
tinuous trouble-free service 
at less than a shilling a year 
per clock. Jewellers, Elec- 
tricians, and Stores will soon 
be able to supply you from a 
variety of models. 


8 
SMITHSECTRIC 


NO WINDING 


was NO REGULATING 
Scientific S.C.M. 35 K 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


BENTLEY 


HENLYS 


As Official Retailers for Rolls-Royce and Bentley, 
Henlys, England’s Leading Motor Agents, advise 
buyers to place their orders without delay. Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel.: GROsvenor 2287). 
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Lea- FRANC Is Cars 


The “ Twelve” and“ Fourteen” with L-F Patent Valve Gear 








Style and speed go hand in hand in the new Lea-Francis 
“Twelve” and ‘‘ Fourteen” :—individuality being achieved 
by long-experienced designers and high power output by 
the new L-F patent valve gear (Patent Nos. 449099 and 571715). 








“A HIGHLY ROADWORTHY CAR” 
Vide ‘* The Autocar ”’ 


LEA-FRANCIS CARS LTD. 
COVENTRY Telephone 60204. 


sere twenty-five years of achievement 


as Australia’s INTERNATIONAL Airline, 
Qantas has played a major role in British 
Air supremacy. Partner with B.0.A.c. 

of the ‘ Kangaroo’ Service to Australia, 


Qantas helps strengthen the bonds of Empire. 


in association with -f.A. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION B 0 A ( 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The International Bank 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


| unexpected resignation of Mr Eugene Meyer from the 
presidency of the International Bank at the beginning of 
December and the equally unexpected delay in the appointment 
of a successor have cast a shadow on this new institution. Yet 
it would be a mistake to read too much into these events; the 
Bank is not going to die in its infancy. The American Govern- 
ment has not withdrawn its support from the Bank; nor has 
either of the major parties ; the present difficulties are in the 
nature of teething troubles. Nevertheless, more than three 
months have now passed since the Bank announced its readiness 
to receive applications for loans; and even its well-wishers 
begin to ask what it is doing and what is happening to the 
half-dozen applications already received. 

There are two sides to the Bank’s activities, the lending side 
and the borrowing side. On the lending side, the Bank now has 
wide discretion. At first there were some doubts, caused by the 
drafting of Article III, Section 4 (vii) which stipulates that 
“loans made or guaranteed by the Bank shall, except in special 
circumstances, be for the purpose of reconstruction and develop- 
ment.” These doubts have been dispelled by the Committee on 
Interpretation which reported that “the Bank has authority to 
make or guarantee loans for programmes of economic reconstruc- 
tion and the reconstruction of monetary systems, including long- 
term stabilisation loans.” 

Yet, lending policy is by no means easy to define in practice. 
It is, of course, obvious that the greater part of the initial applica- 
tions will be for reconstruction or balance-of-payments loans. 
Very few countries in Europe, for example, can finance their 
import programmes without external assistance, that is, without 
dollars. Without assistance they would be compelled to make 
ends meet, to accept a low standard of living and a slow rate 
of recovery. But the Bank, surely, was created for the purpose 
of speeding the recovery of war-stricken countries as much as 
for the development of industrially backward ones. In other 
words, the Bank, if it is to fulfil'its purpose, will have to assist 
the war-stricken countries; it must be one of the devices for 
an expansion in production and trade. The difficulty is that 
Unrra is dead and that the volume of direct relief provided by 
Governments in 1947 is likely to be comparatively small—the 
United States may provide some $400-$500 million. Lending 
by the Bank can thus hardly avoid an element of relief. The 
word relief has given rise to much confusion. So long as im- 
poverished countries appealed to charity, they had to speak of 
relief. Now that charity has dwindled, they will have to ask 
for reconstruction or balance-of-payment loans. Fundamentally, 
all these countries are in very much the same position; the 
difference is one of degree. The test should be not whether a 
country is devoting all the imports financed by the Bank to 
investment purposes, but whether it will devote to investment, 
from both domestic and external sources, an amount at least 
equal to the loan. In its early operations, the Bank can hardly 
avoid what may be regarded as a large element of commercial 
risk ; but, given the organised will to recovery in needy countries, 
early loans will become good risks, although this may some- 
times involve the injection of further loans. And since the Bank 
is supposed to be a mainspring in the expansion of production 
and trade, it cannot shirk the risk. 

Once this hurdle of confusion is cleared, the Bank should 


“AMERICAN SURVEY’”’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as “ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as “From An Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or “From A Correspondent in Ohio’’ 


are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





be able to adopt a positive policy. Naturally, each application 
for a loan should be treated on its merits ; they must be related 


“to each other ; and their combined total must take account of 


the lending capacity of the Bank. This means that each recon- 
struction or balance-of-payments application needs to be care- 
fully scrutinised, that the Bank must have the right to call for 
information, to refuse or vary the size of loans, and to give advice 
on the conditions that must be met if they are to fulfil their 
purpose. The Bank must at least obtain the assurance that the 
loan, or its equivalent in domestic resources, is used for invest- 
ment purposes. Secondly, the Bank should seek to avoid duplica- 
tion of investments and encourage the division of labour. The 
avoidance of uneconomic investments is sheer common sense and 
is necessary if they are to be productive in the economic sense. 
Thirdly, since the Bank’s resources are limited, it will have the 
duty to ensure that they are used to the best advantage, though 
without discrimination between applicants. 

Applications for loans for specific capital projects, such as the 
Chilean, will require different treatment. The Bank must 
obviously obtain an assurance that such specific development 
projects have a sound economic basis. To this end it will have 
to employ consulting engineers, though, for obvious reasons, the 
list of consultants should be an international one. 

Next, the Bank will have to take steps to ensure that the 
borrowers will be able to service the loans. In the last resort the 
ability to service is outside its control in the sense that it is 
conditioned by the course of world production and trade. There 
is no need to elaborate upon what would happen in the event of 
another American depression of the size of that of the early 
*thirties ; nor is it difficult to foresee the consequences of a 
restrictive American import policy. But, within the limits set by 
external circumstances, the Bank can do much to facilitate the 
servicing of its loans. Obviously, the lower the rate of interest 
and the longer the period of repayment, the better is the security 
of the loans. But, in calculating the terms of repayment, it will 
be necessary not only to examine the schedule of existing commit- 
ments of applicants, but also the schedule of total payments (in 
interest and amortisation) due to the United States. This will 
mean, first, that amortisation should be delayed, as in the British 
loan, until the borrowing countries have restored equilibrium in 
their current transactions with other countries ; secondly, that 
repayments may have to be made not in equal instalments, but 
according to a schedule that will attempt to smooth the curve 
of total external commitments over a period of years ; and thirdly, 
that provision will have to be made for postponement in case of 
difficulty. (Here the Monetary Fund has a special duty to perform.) 

Another problem that arises is that of ensuring that borrowing 
countries will themselves take the steps necessary to maintain 
the service of the loans—that is, they will deliberately budget for 
the export surplus they need to meet their commitments. The 
Bank can hardly infringe the sovereignty of borrowing countries; 
this would be against the spirit of the Bretton Woods institutions. 
Again, if it were to insist on the maintenance of trade contro!s 
by borrowing countries, it would come very close to causing a 
similar offence. This is a delicate problem that may give rise to 
some headaches. 

* 


On the borrowing side, loans and guarantees outstanding must 
not exceed, subscribed capital, reserves, and surplus. 

The total capital is under $8,000 million and the amount that 
will be called up by next spring will total some $1,500 million, 
of which about $800 million will be in gold and dollars and the 
remainder in other currencies. The Bank will thus be in a 
position to lend from its own resources within a few months. 
In the main, however, it will have to finance loans by the issue 
of bonds. And since the United States is the only country that 
can make a major contribution to the Bank’s resources, at any rate 
at this stage, the bonds will have to be issued in this country. 

In view of the fact that applications totalling $2,200 million 
(though not all of them for use in 1947) have already been made 
to the Bank and that some of the applicants require funds urgently, 
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perhaps its most pressing task is to speed up preparations for 
the first bond issue. This is a task of some considerable magni- 
tude. To launch a successful issue at a reasonably low rate of 
interest, public opinion must be favourable, the institutions (insur- 
ance companies and banks) expected to buy the bonds must be 
ready to do so, and the complex technical task of preparing an 
issue must be pushed ahead. ‘To mention only one example, it 
will be necessary to choose a time for the issue at which the market 
will not be in a state of indigestion. 

So far as insurance companies are concerned, there will be need 
for legislation to enable them to buy the Bank’s bonds. Since the 
legislatures of the various states only meet this month (January) 
it has not yet been possible to obtain the necessary permission. 
But the Bank will have to move fast, for some of the legislatures 
only meet for a short time and, if no action is taken now, there 
will be a delay of two years. The pronouncement of the Wiscon-” 
sin Banking Commission need not be taken too seriously, first 
because the resources of Wisconsin institutions are small, and 
secondly because the views expressed are not representative of 
the country. There is no legal obstacle in the way of the purchase 
of bonds by banks. 

One of the problems will be to reconcile the demand for security 
on the part of prospective bondholders with the element of risk 
as measured by the fact that the loans that the Bank is called 
upon to make would not be made by the existing commercial 
institutions. True, the bonds will be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ments concerned—up to more than $3,000 million by the American 
Governnient—but there will be the inevitable tendency among 
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financial institutions to scrutinise closely the Bank’s portfolio, 
Another problem will be the kinds of bonds to be issued. Should 
they coincide in duration with the loans to be made ? Or should 
the Bank, in order to take advantage of the lower rates of interest 
in short-term paper, issue a variety of bonds for short, medium 
and long terms ? 

Member countries other than the United States and Canada 
can hardly be expected to make more than token contributions 
at this stage, designed to preserve the international character of 
the Bank. Since most of them still have deficits in their current 
transactions with other countries, any major contributions from 
them would only aggravate their balance-of-payments difficulties. 

The Bank, then, has many tricky problems still to resolve, for 
it is an entirely new experiment. It has as yet no tradition to 
guide its operations ; this can only be the result of an accumu- 
lated body of decisions. And, if the reports current in Washington 
are to be believed, it was disagreement on some of the major 
decisions to be taken that cost the Bank its first president. Again, 
it still lacks cohesion, for its executive directors and staff, drawn 
from the various member countries, can only acquire a common 
approach by working together for some time; the staff is still 
incomplete and many of them have only just taken up their ap- 
pointments. Within the Bank, the organisation prescribed by the 
Articles of Agreement, consisting of a board of full-time executive 
directors appointed by member governments and responsible for 
policy alongside a staff headed by a President, must still be made 
to work effectively and efficiently. All the elements must point 
to the cautious approach ; but success also demands bold decisions. 


Basic Metals: Limits to Production 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


N OT least among the erroneous assumptions of most post-war 
planners, both governmental and private, was the belief that 
metals which had been obtained in sufficient quantities to meet 
the enormous demands of war would be superabundant in time 
of peace. Steel men, when questioned as to the sufficiency of 
supplies, looked shocked and asked, “ What are you going to do 
with all that steel? ” At this point the questioner, normally not 
having in mind a detailed conspectus of requirements by con- 
suming. industries, was expected to—and usually did—shake his 
head in tacit agreement, and the argument was considered settled. 
Copper men gloomily pondered estimates of depressed prices after 
the war. 

The nearly universal agreement that there would be an adequate 
supply of metals was shown by the almost complete lack of 
questioning of metal-producing capacity, although millions of 
words were uttered and written in debate about the post-war 
capacity of the labour force, which has so far proved sufficient to 
meet all requirements. So firmly embedded was the belief that 
not until August did steel mills begin to cut back on commit- 
ments for future deliveries already granted. 

Up to the present most of the shortages both in steel and in the 
non-ferrous metals (notably copper, lead and zinc), have been 
blamed on curtailment of production during the prolonged labour 
disputes of early 1946. That these losses of production have 
aggravated the extremely tight supply situation cannot be ques- 
tioned, but the evident implication that, barring strikes, supplies 
will become ample is open to doubt, in view of the extremely 
large demands for metal products. 

The last year of large demand for peacetime metal products 
was 1941, although the production picture at that time was already 
affected by an unprecedented level of plant construction, a rising 
volume of shipbuilding and the beginning of other ordnance pro- 
duction. Sieel had already become difficult to obtain, and dis- 
putes raged as to whether and how much steel capacity would 
have to be expanded. In 1941, production of steel ingots and 
steel for castings was 83 million net (2,000 pound) tons, which was 
then an all-time record ; this production supported, along with 
plant construction and shipbuilding noted above, a_ record 
production of cars and trucks, refrigerators, and other durable 
goods at twice the 1935-39 average level. On the basis of pre- 
vious performance, such a level of durable goods production would 
normally have indicated production of at least 10 per cent more 
steel than the actual 1941 output, lending further credence to the 


existence of a shortage. During the war, under forced draught 
and with a 14 million ton expansion of capacity between the end 
of 1940 and the end of 1945, production reached a peak of 90 
million tons in 1944. 

The low production during the strike-marred first half of 1946 
promises to keep total steel ingot production for the year 
below 70 million tons. During the second half, production has 
been running at an annual rate of around 80 million tons, or 
slightly below 1941 output. At the same time, hewever, durable- 
goods producers generally have been operating at slightly above 
their 1941 rates and straining to meet demands for increased out- 
put of at least another 25 per cent, and in some cases more. 

The most apparent shortage has been in steel sheets for auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and other durable consumers’ goods ; the 
steel industry has begun a 15 per cent expansion of sheet capacity 
that promises to ease this shortage by mid-1947. The roots of 
the trouble, however, go deeper than sheets ; there simply do not 
appear to be enough ingots in prospect over the coming year to 
meet the tremendous demand for durable goods. Consequently, 
American steel is unlikely to be available in any great quantity 
to ease the shortages of steel in other world markets. 


* 


If there were enough steel, the next hurdle faced by durable 
goods producers would be an adequate supply of copper. Copper 
was one of the few metals to go under government contro] before 
Pearl Harbour, although the average monthly deliveries of 128,500 
tons in 1941 were more nearly in line with the apparent require- 
ments of durable goods production than were steel supplies. Re- 
quirements at the present restricted rate of durable goods pro- 
duction are about 130,000-135,000 tons per month ; with plenty 
of everything, demand might increase a full 25 per cent above 
this level. Domestic production, even when uninhibited by the 
strikes which have reduced 1946 output, has never maintained a 
level of over 100,000 tons per month ; the balance must be obiained 
from imports. Until a week after the election, imports had been 
discouraged by an inadequate United States price, which made 
it more profitable for foreign producers to sell in other world 
markets. This situation was eased to some extent, though not 


entirely, by government purchase of copper abroad above the 
domestic ceiling price for resale at ceiling prices without benefit 
of the 4 cents per pound duty which has prevailed since 1932. 

Decentrol of copper prices was followed shortly by termination 
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of the Government purchase programme and a boosting of the 
United States price of copper to 19.5 cents per pound. The 
world price has advanced from 17.5 cents at the time of de- 
control to about 18.5 cents within a month, and the pressure of 
American buying seems destined to send it still higher. There 
is talk of halving or eliminating the 4 cents import duty ; in either 
case, further increases in the world price are likely to force the 
domestic price still higher. Copper producers are now faced 
for the first time with an aluminium price (15 cents per pound) 
below the price of copper, and are none too enthusiastic over the 
implications. 

Equally obnoxious, if somewhat less widespread in its effects, 
is the shortage of lead. As a result of this shortage, automobile 
output has been threatened by lack of batteries, the octane rating 
of petrol has been reduced for lack of tetraethyl lead (restoring 
the familiar war-time “ ping” to automobile engines), and lead- 
pigment paints have become virtually unobtainable (the acute 
shortage of linseed oil has been a further factor). It remains to 
be seen whether the sharp post-decontrol price-rise from 8} to 
11.8 cents per pound at New York can call forth an adequate 
supply ; again it appears that the answer depends on the success 
of American competition in world markets. 

Zinc, too, is likely to be a source of United States competition 
for world supplies, although the shortage so far has proved acute 
only in the higher grades. ‘The war-time ceiling price for zinc 
was an exception to the general rule in that it was deliberately 
set above the peak levels of 1937 to’ encourage production. 

Relegated to the background of general attention for the 
moment by these unexpected shortages are proposals for stock- 
piling of critical materials, which had gained some measure of 
popularity only a year ago. There is, however, a growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that the United States’ once-plentiful deposits of 
high-grade easily available minerals are far less inexhaustible than 
they appeared a few short years ago. 

This growing depletion of mineral resources means, of course, 
that to support periods of peak industrial activity the United 
States must import increasing proportions of its mineral require- 
ments and become a more important supplier of dollar exchange 
to other mineral-producing areas of the world. The situation 
promises to bring early pressure on the prohibitive import duty 
for copper as well as on other metal and mineral tariffs. In 
periods of depression, however, when a stock-piling programme 
would presumably operate most strongly to restore depleted 
resources, highly effective regional resistance can be expected to 
arise to any curtailment of employment in mineral-producing areas 
coincident with continuing large imports. 

A further implication of less abundant mineral resources is 
that the United States will depend increasingly in the future for 
its military and industrial strength on its ability to maintain 
access to raw materials outside its own borders. 


American Notes 


Programme for Congress 


On the morrow of the electoral victory of November last, a 
jubilant Republican Party spokesman asserted that the Eightieth 
Congress would “ begin its work with a prayer, and close it with 
a probe.” This week has brought the formal opening of the 
new session, and it may well be that prayers and probes together 
will prove the most profitable path for the Republican majority. 

Already new Congressmen are discovering that a majority pro- 
gramme needs considerable detailed work. The outline is clear 
enough—lower taxes, still fewer controls, limits to Presidential 
powers, curbs on organised labour, and, abroad, the “full imple- 
mentation of sovereign powers.” But steering committees of the 
Republican Party have been hampered to some extent, at least, 
by the fact that some initiative remains with the executive branch 
of government. The organisation of a new Congress always pre- 
sents difficult personal problems, and the task in 1947 has been 
made heavier by committee limitations imposed in the Con- 
gressional Reorganisation Act. 

It is, of course, certain that the Presidential Message on the 
State of the Union (on Monday next) will place a particular 
emphasis on the need for labour legislation. ‘This issue is booked 
for first place in the new Congress, and while Mr Truman may 
be content to declare principles and leave legislative details to 
Congress, there is evidence to suggest that he will present his 
programme in some detail—and that it will be far from the pattern 
suggested by leading Republican spokesmen. Senator Taft, who 
will presumably be the most influential majority spokesman, as 
chairman of the Senate Labour Committee, is seeking-a revival 
of the Case Bill vetoed by the President early last year. The 
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main provisions of this Bill cover mediation over a 60-day 
“truce ” period, when strike notices are given, a ban on strikes 
arising out of inter-union disputes, liability to civil suits for any 
breach of contract, and bans on sympathetic strikes and boycotts. 

The voting record of 1946 indicates a substantial party majority 
for this type of Bill. But there is a group in the Republican 
Party which is demanding far more drastic legislation, with 
damaging amendments to the Wagner Act, and repeal of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which forbade the use of legal injunctions 
in industrial disputes. This group is said to be attracting very 
substantial support from a section of industry which is demanding 
action through the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the dissolution of 
national unions, and restriction of strike action to a stated propor- 
tion of capacity in any cne industry. Needless to say, this type 
of proposal is calculated to embitter every labour union, and it 
will be rejected not only by the Administration, but by Senator 
Taft. It is understood that Mr Truman’s proposals may seck 
special powers only where labour disputes threaten the entire 
economy. 

Budget proposals, under the new Congressional Act, must be 
approved by a Joint Committee of Congress before mid-February. 
Here, Republican plans for broad tax cuts have met with snags 
in terms of military expenditures, and it is thought.that they will 
now favour a “snap” proposal designed to bring some relief 
while leaving time for a thorough overhaul. of existing laws. 
So far, they have shown little inclination to examine tax pro- 
posals in the light of the broader economic position as suggested 
by the Employment Act. Housing proposals and some acri- 
monious debates on Mr Truman’s revival of a “ universal youth 
training” plan will probably prove to be as much as Congress 
can seriously consider this side of the summer break. 





* * * 


Dulles for Uno ? 


Senator Vandenberg’s decision to retire from his activities 
as adviser to Mr Byrnes at the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and at Uno meetings was certainly not an unexpected develop- 
ment. Mr Vandenberg has renounced any immediate desire to 
follow Mr Stassen in the race for 1948 Presidential honours, but 
he retains influential support for such a bid, and is certainly not 
out of the running. Meanwhile he will become President of the 
Senate and chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and will presumably watch the trend of policy with a more critical 
eye. 

The retirement of Senator Vandenberg and his probable replace- 
ment by Mr John Foster Dulles does not in itself presume that 
any immediate break between the Administration and the Republi- 
can Party is in sight. Mr Dulles has worked with Mr Byrnes 
now for many months, and Senator Vandenberg’s public 
announcement of resignation was accompanied by a general bless- 
ing on the work of the Secretary of State. 

In another way, however, the Senator gave a sharp reminder 
to Mr Byrnes that bipartisan unity in terms of foreign policy is 
subject to decided limitations. “The legend seems to grow that 
our bipartisan policy covers everything the State Department 
does,” said Senator Vandenberg “That is not so. We never 
discussed Argentina, Asia, Palestine, or tariffs. Our discussions 
have covered only the European treaties and the Uno programme ” 
This declaration emphasise; more than anything else, perhaps, 
the current demand of the Republican Party for a greater share 
in the general work of the State Department, and while Mr 
Byrnes is anxious to test opinion in the new Congress through 
a vote early in 1947 on the satellite peace treaties, he is more than 
willing to offer fresh proofs of his determination to maintain 
stability of policy. 

New Year policy, however, cannot be confined within purely 
political terms, and Republican spokesmen are already offering 
a sharp challenge on economic issues. In this respect, of course, 
the resignation of Mr Eugene Meyer as president of the World 
Bank disclosed a substantial rift in the Administration itself on 
the means by which loans should be made available to other 
countries. Beyond that, however, some Republicans are now call- 
ing for the suspension of tariff negotiations by the State Depart- 
ment pending a Congressional inquiry over the whole course of 
the Trade Agreements Act. Through leading members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Finance Committee, 
the charge has been made that the Administration “ wrested ” its 
tariff authority from a reluctant Democratic Congress, and that 
the proposed tariff negotiations represent a “ direct affront to the 
popular will.” The usual Bill to repeal the Trade Agreements 
Act will be introduced into Congress, and will obviously attract 
more support than in earlier years. 
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But whether or not the Republican leaders choose to make so 
direct an onslaught on tariff policy in 1947, they can seriously 
embarrass Mr Byrnes, more particularly if they serve notice that 
the expiry of the Trade Agreement Act next year or the plan for 
American participation in a world trade charter will provide the 
signal for a demand that Congress ‘shall regain its former tariff 
gutonomy. Republican leaders have moved cautiously en tariffs 
since November, but the division between the parties on this issue 
has never been bridged in recent years. 

* * * 


Wage Claims Ahead 


With the New Year, the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions is nearing its first major test On new wage negotiations—the 
United Steelworkers will begin talks with employers this month, 
as contracts with US Steel and other major producers expire in 
mid-February The excitement which followed from the recent 
CIO report suggesting a more or less general wage advance, 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent without price adjustments, has 
now given way to a fairly general belief that CIO claims can this 
year be met without the major breakdown of industry which 
seemed possible a short time ago. 

In part, of course, there is justification for assuming that 
political evems in November and December curbed near-term 
demands by organised labour. 
rather more generous assessment than this, and Mr Phillip 
Murray, the CIO president, has certainly used his entire influence 
to keep claims within the boundaries that offer a reasonable 
prospect of settlement. There is no repetition of the 1945 
clamour for direct encroachment on management, no insistent 
demands for direct investigation of turnover and sales profits, 
and certainly no likelihood that the slogan of wage gains without 
price adjustments will be pushed to a point where organised 
labour would refuse higher wage rates where industry in turn 
seeks its own relief. 

A promising pointer is that, in many instances, the CIO, as 
with the steel and electrical workers, is making no precise wage 
claim, although the automobile workers are pressing Chrysler 
this month for a specific rate advance of 23.5 cents an hour. 
Mr Murray has declared the CIO to be aware of the need for 
flexibility in wage claims, and many unions are seeking general 
agreements which cover health and retirement funds, portal-to- 
portal pay, and sometimes the guaranteed annual wage. 

The so-called portal-to-portal claims—that is, claims for back 
payment for time spent inside ihe factory gates, but not actually 
on the job—are assuming an importance beyond the earlier 
imagination .of industry following a Supreme Court award for 
overtime payment at a modest pottery works in Michigan. Suits 
are accumulating throughout industry under the Wage-Hour Act 
now that a decision has been reached involving liability for non- 
mining companies, and before Christmas it was announced that 
claims had already reached $500 million, and “might reach five 
or six billion dollars.” A number of companies, alarmed by the 
court decision, are asking for legislation to curb union claims. 
There seems to be no doubt that the unequal incidence of such 
an impost could be very damaging, and that for a substantial 
number of companies portal-to-portal payments, on a retrospective 
basis, might heavily outweigh normal wage claims. 

Responsible union attorneys, however, have already noted that 
statutory limits will bar many claims, while the Federal Court 
judge whose decision first brought the legal struggle to the 
Supreme Court has made 1 clear that the award against the 
pottery company did not constitute a blanket ruling, and that 
all claims will be decided on individual merits. The general 
belief is that industry and labour will be able to agree on reason- 
able terms for an overall settlement without recourse to long and 
costly court procedure. 

. + * 


Bilbo’s War Gains 


The process of ousting Mr Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
from his seat in the Senate is gaining ground slowly although 
“The Man ” (as he is generally known) has made the best possible 
use of all gaps in the evidence brought to prove that he is suit- 
able for expulsion under the constitutional privileges afforded to 
his colleagues in the Senate. 

The United States Government, through long experience, moves 
but warily in such cases. The Revenue Department, for example, 
has for long endeavoured to build up a case against the 
Mississippi Senator on the grounds of tax evasion; it may be 
recalled that it was in this way that another adventurous gentle- 
man, known as Al Capone, was finally coaxed trom his profitable 
paths and into the penitentiary, and not from any prosecution 
of gentler charges involving armed robbery, extortion, or even 


But CIO strategy deserves a. 
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murder. But Senator Bilbo has given away no damaging admis- 
sions to the Revenue Department. 

Senatorial charges against Mr Bilbo centred first on the coer- 
cion and intimidation of negro electors during the recent cam- 
paign. About 100 witnesses for the prosecution were marshalled 
before the Campaign Expenditures Committee, and gave the now 
custemary recital of physical violence against negro voters, the 
dissemination of “friendly advice” to “recalcitrant” voters, 
illegal gaol sentences, and awards for white “ guardsmen ” charged _ 
with the maintenance of “white supremacy.” But there was very 
little evidence linking Senator Bilbo directly with these mani- 
festations of southern democracy, and Mississippi authority was 
not perturbed. 

The Senate’s War Investigating Committee has been rather 
more successful. It has unearthed evidence to show that cam- 
paign funds and other gifts from war contractors to Mr Bilbo 
included extensive property deals, cash loans, automobiles, etc., 
all suggesting the gratitude which springs most deeply from a 
lively anticipation of favours yet to come. Legal prosecution may 
not follow, but the Committee has sent this evidence to the 
US Attorney-General and the problem for Republican Senators 
is not so much that of enlisting the necessary degree of sewpport 
within the Democratic Party for a motion of expulsion as that 
of choosing the best procedure calculated to prevent a filibuster 
by a handful of southern Democrats whose natural hatred of all 
Republican gains is known to be far in excess of any righteous 
indignation aroused by the misdeeds of Senator Bilbo. Whatever 
may be the outcome of these investigations, the Mississippi 
Senator, according to medical testimony, is now a very sick man. 

In Georgia, Senator Bilbo has lost one staunch supporter in 
his long and successful campaigns against the pegro community, 
New Deal Democrats, and educationalists. The death of 
Governor Gene Talmadge removes a politician whose philosophy 
—at least for public consumption—earned him a national title as 
“The Wild Man from Sugar Creek.” It leaves also a legal prob- 
lem which may take some unravelling, since the state constitution 
gives no clear direction on the appointment of a successor. 

* * * 


The Morgenthau Diaries 


The mountainous diaries accumulated by Mr Henry Mor- 
genthau during his fifteen years of office in the Roosevelt admini3- 
tration are beginning to make public appearances with a hasie 
which may appear unseemly to some of the dramatis persona 
but which will be welcomed by historians of that turbulent period. 
Some of the samples culled from the first volumes by Mr Gross- 
man, one of the historians charged with the task of preparing 
the diaries for publication, relate to the episode of US gold price 
juggling which intervened between the abandonment of the goid 
standard in the summer of 1933 and the definitive devaluation 
of the dollar early in 1934. During the interval the dollar price 
of gold was being constantly changed, much to the bewilderment 
of observers of this phenomenon and much to the confusion of 
world exchanges. It was not revealed at the time how or why 
the changes were made. Now we have the incontrovertibl: 
evidence of one of the principal actors in the play. Having been 
convinced that a higher gold price was essential to the main- 
tenance of higher prices for wheat and other commodities, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on October 25, 1933, launched a variable price 
policy. He would confer at breakfast every morning with Mi 
Morgenthau and Mr Jesse Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, about the price for gold that should be 
fixed for that day. The figure, says Mr Morgenthau, was deter- 
mined arbitrarily. One day the President approved a rise of 
21 cents “ because it is a lucky number, three times seven.” With 
the utmost candour Mr Morgenthau admits “if anybody ever 
knew how we really set the gold price through a combination 
of lucky numbers, etc., I think they would be really frightened.” 

Some people were frightened, including Mc George Harrison, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who suggested thai 
before making further changes in the dollar price of gold the 
Bank of England and Bank of France should be consulted. 
President Roosevelt protested against this, saying “every time 
we have taken the English into our confidence they have given 
us a trimming” (this was in 1933). Me Harrison, however, had 
his way and endeavoured to explain the new policy to the 
Governor of the Bank of England. When Mr Montagu Norman's 
anxious reactions were related at the breakfast party the follow- 
ing morning they caused much hilarity. “President Roosevelt 
and I looked at each other, picturing the foreign bankers with 
every one of their hairs standing on end with horror. I began 


to chuckle and the President roared with laughter.” This reveal- 
ing episode lights up some of the darker recesses of that eacly 
“New Deal” period and illustrates the compound of irresponsi- 
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bility and crass ignorance which was responsible, among other 
things, for sweeping China off the silver standard and for a 
devaluation of the dollar which spread confusion to an already 
disordered world of international finance. 

On the evidence of this sample the diaries should provide 
enlightening reading. There are apparently 900 volumes, each 
containing between 300 and 400 pages. To the unbeliever it 
should be explained that through Mr Morgenthau’s long period 
of office, every conversation held in his office was taken down 
verbatim by a secretary, every telephone conversation was 
recorded. It is the transcription of these interviews and records 
that fills the greater part of these volumes. Mr Grossman admits 
thar the material in the diaries “‘will provide a field day for 
President Roosevelt’s bitter opponents” but we also have his 
assurance that “Mr Morgenthau emerges from the record as an 
excellent Secretary of the Treasury and Mr Roosevelt as a great 
President.” There will have to be some improvement on the 
performance in Act I if that prophecy is to be fulfilled. 


Shorter Notes 


US Steel—which already owns 4o per cent of steel-making 
capacity in the western states—has reinforced its grip by pur- 
chase of the Consolidated Steel Corporation of California for 
$8,293,000. Consolidated was the largest independent steel fabri- 
cator west of the Rockies, and US Steel officials assert that the 
deal will-enable the Geneva, Utah, plant to work at its full 
capacity of 1,300,000 tons yearly, and thus cheapen costs. 
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Republic Steel has bought a $91 million plant in Chicago from 
the War Assets Administration for $35 millions. 
x 


Congressional leaders are hoping that pending Presidential 
Messages will clarify the extremely complicated position sur- 
rounding the wartime emergency powers of the executive branch 
Some 500 statutes now cover wartime powers ranging from the 
broad grant of emergency controls under the first and second - 
War Powers Acts, to specific approval for the appointment of 
special advisers, or for disregarding normal working limitations 
on departments and agencies. Studies have een made by the 
Attorney-General and by the House Judiciary Committee. A 
number of Republican spokesmen agree that the time has not 
yet come to remove all such controls from the President. 

* 

The resignation of Mr George Allen from his directorship of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has caused surprise in 
Washington. The RFC directorship itself carried considerable 
power, and the appointment early in 1946 brought considerable 
opposition in the Senate. But Mr Allen’s powers accrued mainly 
from his close association with the Democratic Party organisation 
from 1940 onwards, and from his especially close contacts with 
Mr Truman since the 1944 campaign. His recent activities 
embraced a sharp contest with Mr Wyatt, the Housing Expediter, 
over the provision of RFC finance for pre-fabricated houses. Mr 
Alilen’s income from private business greatly outweighed official 
fees, and it is believed that he was less than willing to take the 
chances of a Democratic survival in 1948. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Soil of Canada 


(From our Ottawa Correspondent) 


T? soil resources of Canada are vast, but by no means 
inexhaustible. Until recently little national attention has 
been paid to the importance of soil conservation. The war made 
heavy demands upon Canadian agriculture and there is a grow- 
ing recognition that abnormal depletion requires cemedial 
measures. Some of the older lands in Eastern Canada have begun 
in recent years to exhibit disturbing signs of declining fertility. 
Water erosion and, to a much smaller extent, wind erosion are 
also beginning to cause concern there. On the western prairies, 
the most acute soil problem is wind erosion during drought 
cycles, such as took place in the “ black blizzards ” of the “ dust 
bowl” between 1929 and 1937. The growing interest in the 
problem is shown by the recent creation of a National Committee 
on Soil Conservation, with headquarters at Ottawa. 

The natural resources of Canada, including its agricultural soil, 
come within the jurisdiction of the nine provincial Governments. 
Agriculture, however, is a matter for concurrent jurisdiction. The 
problem of soil conservation thus becomes constitutionally a 
matter for action by ten Governments. So far the contribution 
of the National Government to this problem has been confined 
to limited national surveys and the co-ordination of provincial 
activity—with the major exception that soil drifting on the prairies 
became so acute in the early 1930’s that the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Act, a national measure, was enacted to cope with it. 

The chronic fiscal embarrassment of most provincial Govern- 
ments, and the scarcity of soil conservation specialists, however, 
have so far precluded action on the scale which is obviously 
needed. But as part of its public investment policy for the post- 
war years the Dominion Government announced to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference of 1945-46 its intention of seeking agree- 
ments with each of the nine provinces under which the national 
Government would provide financial assistance for provincial 
activity : 

“Tt is proposed that the Dominion and provincial Governments 
work out appropriate arrangements for the extension of agricultural 
conservation and development activities across the Dominion. This 
would include, in the first place, an extension of the economic 
surveys and soil surveys, which have already proved their usefulness, 
and the study of soil erosion from water comparable to that: of 
erosion from drought and wind on the prairies. It would include 
projects for the conservation of water and for land drainage, and 

the inauguration of demonstrational work on such problems as soil 





erosion and weed eradication. . . . The limited possibilities of further 

large-scale settlement of new lands, the pressure of the wartime 

demands on soil fertility, the growing problems of soil erosion, and 
the ever-present menece of plague and disease call for a more inten- 
sive and carefully planned approach.” (Proposals of the Government 

of Canada, August 6, 1945.) 

As the Conference adjourned sine die on May 3, 1946, however, 
and has not since been resumed, the whole public investment 
programme lies at the moment in abeyance. 

A survey of Canada’s soil resources made by Dr A. Leahy, soil 
specialist of the Dominion Government at Ottawa, and first pub- 
lished in May, 1946, indicates that about 89 million acres of land, 
including improved pasture, were being cultivated in Canada in 
1941. This includes about 4 million acres of inferior land which, 
in the opinion of experts, should be withdrawn from cultivation. 
The virgin arable lands of Canada are, in addition, estimated at 
about 45 million acres, making a total of about 135 million acres. 
This is about ro per cent of the total land area of the nine 
provinces, and about 54 per cent of the land area of the entire 
Dominion. A large part of the 45 million acres still uncultivated 
is of such a nature or so located as to mitigate against rapid 
exploitation. 


About 2 million acres of the virgin arable land in Alberta, and 
a considerably smaller acreage in Saskatchewan, lie within the 
“dark brown soil zone” of Western Canada, which has proved 
to be one of the richest in Canada. Another two or three million 
acres, also on the prairies, iie within the “ black soil zone,” which 
forms a ribbon to the north of the dark brown zone. These are 
the choicest reserves of virgin land in Canada, and even they are 
not all immediately available, since most of the area requires to 
be cleared of scrub or forest growth and much of it lies beyond 
present transport facilities. There are another 5,000,000 acres or 
so within the “eastern podsol soil zone” covering the Maritime 
Provinces and a portion of Eastern Quebec. These soils are 
generally rather low in fertility, and lime and fertilisers are 
usually necessary for successful crop production. The soil reserves 
of British Columbia are for the most part confined to valleys and 
plateau areas with relatively level topography, and possibly amount 
to something over 3 million acres, in widely scattered belts and 
pockets. There is thus little to suggest that Canada’s soil reserves 
are such as to do much more than provide an offset to the 
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deterioration and abandonment of the less attractive soils now 
occupied, with a small additional margin for the natural increase 
of the farming population and for a selected immigration of agri- 
cultural stock. There are no more vast inland empires such as 
were Opened up on the western prairies between 1896 and 1913. 
Under these circumstances it is understandable that increasing 
attention is being paid to the ravages of soil erosion and declining 
fertility. A recent summary of conservation measures, prepared 
by the Dominion Experimental Farm in November, 1946, asserts: 
Low fertility, poor drainage and soil erosion are responsible, in a 
very large measure, for the extremely small crop yields obtained in 
Eastern Canada. Many people do not realise that average crop 
yields are so extremely small even in the humid climate of Eastern 
Canada. Some have assumed that low yields are obtained only in 
the semi-arid regions of the prairie provinces. The average yields 
are very uniform throughout Canada. They are so low as to make 
profitable agriculture seem scarcely possible. . . . The fact that 
average yields throughout Eastern Canada have remained approxi- 
mately stationary in spite of the introduction of improved varieties, 
the greater use of commercial fertilisers and better farm machinery 
proves that some other factors, and especially soil factors, have an 
important bearing on crop production. 


Prairie Soil Erosion 


The programme of prairie rehabilitation launched in 1935 
tackled as one of its main problems widespread soil drifting in the 
spring-wheat area of Western Canada. The situation had already 
become alarming. It was estimated that fully one-third of the 
cultivated land in the open plains had been affected by soil drift- 
ing, resulting, in many districts in a permanent reduction in fer- 
tility. The prevailing strong winds of the region and the recur- 
rent droughts have made soil drifting a potential menace ever 
since cultivation began. In its virgin state the cover of tough 
Native grasses protected all but a few sandy knolls and other 
especially exposed spots. Since 1870 the cultivation of many 
millions of acres under a system of dry-land farming which 
requires keeping from one-third to one-half of the cultivated area 
bare each year in “summer-fallow” has created conditions 
favourable to extensive soil-blowing. 

The remedial measures begun under national direction in 1935 
included “ strip-farming,” under which crops are grown in long, 
narrow strips, usually 4 to 20 rods wide and 160 rods long, 
alternating with similar strips of bare “summer-fallow,” laid out 
as nearly as possible at right angles to the prevailing winds ; 
“ ploughless fallow” using disks ind cultivators, but not furrow 
ploughs, in which stubble and dead weeds are left as “trash 
cover” on the formerly bare surface of the soil (in the earlier 
techniques stubble and weeds were completely buried); the 
seeding of “cover crops” on bare summer-fallow, around the 
middle of August, to protect the soil against winter drifting in 
those regions where snowfall is light or is periodically removed by 
warm “Chinook” winds; emergency measures, including the 
spreading of straw, hay, dead weeds or manure over the focal 
spots where drifting begins in a field, to prevent it extending 
further ; deep ploughing ; or “ puddling” land by cultivating it 
immediately after a shower ; or otherwise roughening the surface. 

These steps taken between 1935 and 1938 (after which a cycle 
of more favourable moisture conditions returned) demonstrated 
the possibility of coping with soil drifting even when it was at its 
height. Wherever the above measures were adopted by the 
majority of farmers in a district the ravages of soil drifting were 
stopped or materially reduced. Ottawa is hopeful that by con- 
certed action soil drifting can be prevented from ever becoming 
again the menace it was in 1929-35, though a state of constant 
watchfulness and prompt action will be necessary. Now that 
Canada has assumed at least a temporary role as one of the major 
food sources for a critically hungry world, these and other soil 
conservation measures have become a matter of international 
concern and interest. 


Dutch Financial Policy 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE HAGUE] 


A YEAR and a-half have now elapsed since Professor Lieftinck 
became the Dutch Minister of Finance. Since then the country’s 
finances have been considerably—even boldly—tidied up, so 
that it is at least possible to see what their poverty amounts to in 
terms of money. The first step was the money purge, which 
lasted throughout the latter half of 1945. The Germans and their 
Dutch collaborators had inflated the circulation of money to such 
an extent—about 5} milliard guilders, compared with 1 milliard 
before the war ({1=10.691 Dutch guilders)—that a drastic cur- 
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tailment was necessary. The withdrawal of paper money and 
the blocking of accounts brought the circulation down to a 
minimum of about 740 million. The freeing of accounts and 
the printing of new money have, however, already swollen the 
total amount of currency in circulation to the relatively high level 
of 2.6 milliard—too high for a country whose productivity is still 
far from “normal.” And the social consequences of blocking 
accounts turned out to be far more serious and intricate than was 
supposed before the purge, so that a detailed and complicated 
system of freeing them was necessary to remedy the gravest 
injustices. 

In the first year after the liberation large credits from abroad 
were necessary to support the almost ruined finances of the 
country. Professor Lieftinck has, however, always defended the 
argument that the sooner these credits from abroad could be done 
without, the better it would be. In the first place, interest and 
redemption of such foreign loans place a considerable additional 
weight on the already overburdened national budget. But, at the 
same time, it is becoming increasingly clear that the United States 
and other suppliers of credit are from month to month less inclined 
to feed the hungry financial mouths of their little nephews on 
the other side of the ocean. Neither the American Government 
nor the commercial banks are very eager to bridge the gap between 
now and the moment the World Bank takes over international 
credits, and, although the Netherlands are one of the first in the 
queue, the Bank is not yet ready to begin its transactions. So it 
is only logical that the Netherlands are trying to manage with the 
minimum of foreign borrowing. 

The Dutch budget is not balanced. Defence, reconstruction 
and social security make heavy claims on a budget already 
over-burdened by debts. A conversion of the national debt, 
more or less on the lines of Mr Dalton’s work in the United 
Kingdom, is therefore contemplated. Such a conversion should 
diminish the burden of interest and also stimulate a policy of 
cheap money, which is held to be good for business. 

German taxation schemes had grossly overburdened business 
life. For example, not only were profits taxed, but a special tax 
was levied proportionately on the capital investment of every firm, 
whether it made profits or lost heavily. Such methods must be 
discontinued at once, although the Finance Minister holds that 
the much-needed reform of the entire Dutch fiscal system is 
better left to years to come. But immediate relief must be found 
for industry, and some other inequalities are too gross to be 
neglected provisionally. So a Bill to make some minor changes 
in the fiscal system of the country has been introduced. Its most 
important proposals are as follows: 

The profit tax is to be brought down to 2§ per cent, and the 
property tax for business firms is to be abolished. At the same 
time, the income tax is to be mitigated in such a way as to exempi 
fairly large amounts for business reserves. 

Death duties are to be increased considerably, although by 
British standards they will not be very impressive. After the 
increase the percentage of the tax will be no higher than between 
3 and 17 per cent (according to the amount of the estate ; 17 per 
cent for property of more than 500,000 Dutch guilders) for wife 
or children, and no more than 54 per cent for the largest property 
and the most distant relatives. DS 

Professor Lieftinck, moreover, is in favour of abolishing the 
property tax generally (not only for business firms) and incor- 
porating it into the income tax ; first, by adding 1 per cent of the 
property to the taxable income, and, secondly, by taxing unearned 
more heavily than earned income. These proposals, however, 
are not incorporated in the Bill. For the near future two imme- 
diate levies are under consideration, neither of them permanent 
taxes but both having the intention of getting the money where it 
is to be found, and, equally, of taxing away the still considerable 
floating purchasing power. In this second respect the Increased 
Property Tax Bill and the capital levy will supplement what the 
money purge did (or tried to do) in 1945. 

The first Bill proposes to find about 33} milliard guilders on a 
total property increase of about 10} milliards. It operates with 
two dates: the period in May, 1940, immediately before the Ger- 
man invasion, and a date to be fixed ultimately by the Minister of 
Finance. There are grave complaints because in May, 1940, 
Stock Exchange activity was very low owing to the European war, 
anid people say the “property increase” they are taxed on is 


purely illusory. Indeed, the Minister himself agrees that this is 
a somewhat rough and ready way of taxation—but how could it 
be done perfectly? 

But there is a physical limit to taxation of this kind. Payment 
of the increased property tax will be permitted out of blocked 
bank accounts, in cash and in Government stock. But even at 
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the present rates it will in some cases be difficult to find a way to 
pay the often immense amounts involved without either 
liquidating part of the taxed property or the Government taking 
it over. The first solution would not be particularly good for 
business. -And it is not very attractive for a government (even a 
half-Socialist one) to hold variegated “ nationalised” property, 
consisting of houses, factories, land—or parts thereof. 

A further amount of two milliards is to be found by a general 
capital levy—on a capital of 11-12 milliards. Here the same diffi- 
culty arises, but the Minister proposes in his Bill powers for him 
to grant payment in instalments, or in kind, or to give govern- 
ment mortgages on the property in question. The rates have yet 
to be definitely fixed by Parliament, but as proposed they are 
already fairly high: 10 per cent for property under 100,000 
guilders ; 15 per cent between 100,000 and 200,000 guilders ; 
20 per cent between 200,000 and 500,000 guilders ; 22} per cent 
between 500,000 and 1 milliard ; and 25 per cent for property 
of more than 1 milliard. 

These immediate forms of taxation will make it possible, 
together with a conversion, to decrease both the amount of the 
public debt and the yearly payment in interest and redemption. 
The entire revision of the Dutch taxation system, together with 
a policy of balancing the budget, promises much for the financial 
restoration of the country—provided that an economic slump does 
not upset all financial calculations. 


The Return of Vargas 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LATIN AMERICA] 
ELECTIONS are to be held throughout Brazil on January 19th to 
replace President Dutra’s nominees by elected governors in each of 
Brazil’s twenty states. As preparations gather way for these elec- 
tions, heralded on all sides as an important step in dismantling the 
authoritarian machine of ex-President Vargas, Vargas himself 
has re-entered the political scene with an attack on the major 
national political groups and a defence of his own regime, which 
he claims was overthrown by “ the agents of international finance.” 
According to Vargas, the Labour Party, of which he is president, 
is the only truly national party in Brazil, while the other “ demo- 
cratically organised” groups are exponents of the old bourgeois 
democracy that affirms political liberty and denies social equality 
in defence of its economic interests. 

He claims that the Labour Party (which, since he imigtcid it, has 
spoken with as many voices as it has had suitors) is not a Govern- 
ment party but, in order to avoid anarchy, should nevertheless 
support President Dutra, whom he pointedly reminds of his 
promise to sustain Labour’s social programme. 

President Dutra’s Partido Social Democratico and the Opposition 
Uniao Democratica Nacional (now both represented in the recon- 
structed Brazilian Cabinet) have counter-attacked in Congress. 
In his home state of Rio Grande do Sul, where the former Pre- 
sident made his speech, the demand has been voiced for his resig- 
nation from the Senate, where he sits among the President’s 
Social Democrats (he himself rejoins that he was elected a Senator, 
not by any party, but by “the people”). And the War Minister, 
on behalf of the armed forces who were the instrument of Vargas’s 
overthrow, has denied that they were prompted by “the agents 
of international finance.” 

Vargas has promised to be more explicit in his charges when he 
addresses the Senate soon. His recent speech was lavishly 


seasoned with what Brazilians call confusionismo (not the. 


least prominent of Brazilian political “isms”). It seems plain, 
however, that in throwing down the gauntlet to the forces respon- 
sible for his deposition just over a year ago the man who ruled 
Brazil for 15 years sees some hope of reinstating his followers at 
this month’s important regional polls through the votes of the 
Labour Party. 

How strong his following is remains to be seen. Since his 
deposition this has been one of the imponderables of Brazilian 
politics. John Gunther, in his book “Inside Latin America,” 
described the Vargas regime as “ expanding, like some invisible 
ether, to fill all the nooks and corners.” Whether the winds of 
political change have blown away as much of this pervasive in- 
fluence as some politicians of the new order profess to believe is 
an open question. The politics of Brazil—a country larger than 
the United States—are, like its problems, still highly susceptible 
to regional influences, and it is in state rather than federal politics 
that the transition from discretionary to representative govern- 
ment is likely to meet its severest test. 

During the year of Vargas’s absence from open politics, the 
winds of political change have not been confined to Brazil. They 
have been blowing from a different quarter in Argentina, just 
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south of the: border: Vargas’s speech has. therefore a wider 
significance. 

Indeed, while he was asserting that “the old liberal and 
capitalist democracy is in open decline,” Perén was telling an 
Argentine audience that “ those who still believe in free trade “and 
economic liberalism are suffering from delusions.” It is perhaps 
a mere coincidence that both speeches were made on the same 
day, and little weight should be attached to a reported statement by 
a Brazilian army officer that Vargas is planning a rising in Southern 
Brazil to be backed by Argentine arms. Nevertheless, there is 
much ground for conjecture, if not yet for conclusions, on the 
possibilities of the evident sympathy between the deposed Pre- 
sident of Brazil and the new President of Argentina, who has 
achieved a power greater than that wielded by any of his pre- 
decessors, and by methods only frustrated in Brazil when Vargas 
lost the support of the army leaders, and with it the Presidency. 
A leading Brazilian political columnist, in Correio da Manha, has 
not hesitated to describe Vargas’s new bid for popular ‘support as 
the sign of “a neo-fascist conspiracy, of which Perén is the head 
Office and Vargas the branch.” 

Towards the end of the Vargas regime in Brazil, when Perén’s 
power in Argentina was still in its “ pre-electoral” phase, few 
observers could fail to note the resemblance between the political 
tactics of these two South American leaders, one ostensibly on his 
way out of office, the other determined to take over from the mili- 
tary junta which has become his willing tool. Democratic elec- 
tions were to mark the changes in both countries. Both Péron and 
Vargas accompanied this promise by an ostentatious solicitude for 
the welfare of the working class—their hostages to democracy. 
Peron became Argentina’s “No. 1 worker” and Vargas Brazil’s 
“Father of the poor.” Growing resistance to authoritarian rule 
in Brazil, however, inspired by a spirited Liberal revival, and 
helped rather than hindered in the event by a well-organised 
Communist Party taking full advantage of its new-found legality 
to compete for working-class sympathy, persuaded the army to 
sweep Vargas from office before his Queremistas could attain the 
strength of Perdn’s Descamisados. 

Whether the new forces*that have arisen in Brazil, among whom 
must be included the Communists, can resist Vargas’ s renewed bid 
for Queremista support is a leading question in Brazilian politics, 
and one that even the coming state elections may be unable to 
settle decisively, since it is not yet clear where President Dutra’s 
own sympathies lie. 


Import Control in Shanghai 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


THE quota and licence regime was made fully effective in Shanghai 
on November 23rd, from which day all imports cleared through 
the Maritime Customs must be covered by import licences. Such 
goods as may row enter China, though under the quota-and- 
licence system, come under three Schedules. For the capital goods 
of Schedule I, licences have to be secured directly from the new 
Import Control Board. Schedule II enumerates the raw materials, 
fuels and staple foods for which the licences are to be distributed 
through the respective trade organisations. Schedule III (a), 
primarily listing manufactured consumer goods, provides for 
licences to be obtained from the Central Bank of China through 
the “appointed ” commercial exchange banks, which are them- 
selves permitted to allot licences for cargoes valued at not above 
US $2,000. Under all three Schedules licences may be granted . 
only to importers entered in a new official register; pre-war 
imports are supposed to qualify firms for registration as in- 
porters in the same line. _The importation of all goods not ex- 
pressly listed in Schedules I, II, or III (a) is forbidden. The 
enforcement of the new import regime coincided also to the day 
with the end of the shipping strikes on the US Pacific coast and 
blocked the shipments to China of large American cargoes which 
accumulated in US ports during the strikes. On the other hand, 
and again due to these shipping strikes, the volume of foreign 
goods on the move to China had for several weeks been smaller 
than since the end of the war. 

It will take months before the full impact of the new regulations 
becomes known. Regular importers, however, welcome the 
provisions in the new Sino-American Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation, signed on November 4th, for the publi- 
cation of import quotas, as well as for most-favoured-nation 
treatment in the distribution of import licences for goods in which 
the parties have an important interest. The general opinion is that 
the new system is bound to have a protectionist effect in that 
the volume and value of a great many imports will be heavily 
curtailed, and that the competition of these imports in Chinese 
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markets with the leading products of China’s own manufacturing 
industries will be considerably lessened, if not eliminated. The 
first reaction of Shanghai wholesalers and retailers was thus to 
mark up the prices of imported goods as well as of competitive 
Chinese products. 

Shanghai prices of the large majority of imported commodities 
have been declining, in terms of foreign exchange, ever since the 
middle of last March; for a series of imported tinned foods, 
household goods, and articles of personal wear, Chinese dollar 
prices by the end of November were lower than last spring. 
Large stocks of imported goods are in the hands of inexperienced, 
largely speculative importers who take a terrific punishment from 
the high cost of interest ond storage. Demand from the hinterland 
is disappointing, the purchasing power of the provinces remains 
far below expectations, even where there was no recent civil war, 
such as in south-east China. Shanghai wholesale markets for 
imported goods, with few exceptions, are buyers’ markets. Tinned 
Californian fruit is selling by the case at San Francisco prices. 
Nylon stockings have been mailed back to the United States. A 
large number of leading Shanghai Chinese stores, and many 
wholesalers, are in great financial difficulty. 

Certain imported goods, however, which are scarce either be- 
cause they were overlooked by speculative importers or because 
American shipping strikes curtailed new arrivals, have lately in- 
creased in price; caustic soda, for example. And new motor 
cars continue to sell at four times the American price. Success 
in importing to China depends on careful study and 
selection. Undoubtedly, the chances for the marketing in China 
of European products have relatively improved. Speculative and 
fair-weather importers in China have been unable to get hold of 
large quantities of European goods. Manufacturers and exporters 
in Europe have been more careful in selecting their China agents 
than their American competitors. As a result, there is hardly any 
European product with which the China market is likely to be 
flooded. Again, the strikes in the United States which delayed 
or blocked the delivery of American goods ordered by China, as 
well as the high-hatted sales methods of many American manufac- 
turers and exporters who took advantagé to the utmost of what 
they considered an eternal sellers’ market, have increased 
Shanghai’s interest in European offers. Better service and ac- 
commodation offered by experienced European exporters is taking 
business away from their American competitors. Numerous 
British goods, especially woollens, have returned to the Shanghai 
market ; so have Swiss watches, medicines, and motors. There 
have been a few large sales of Belgian glass. In this atmosphere 
the British Trade Mission met with far greater interest and 
response than it would have encountered six months ago. 


Nationalisation and the 
Czech Two-Year Plan 


[FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


For better or for worse, the sponsors of industrial nationalisation 
in Czechoslovakia have now harnessed their star to a Plan, the 
success or failure of which will in the eyes of the world, Czecho- 
slovakia itself mot excluded, spell the success or failure of 
nationalisation. 

According to the Minister of Industry, only some 2,200 out of 
about 11,000 industrial establishments in the country have been 
nationalised. But these employ 61 per cent of industrial workers. 
He did not add that they are also by far the most important econo- 
mically. All the mines, all the blast furnaces, all the steel works, 
all the heavy industry, all the chemical factories, and most of the 
textile, glass and porcelain factories are among them. Not only 
so, but governmental control of the raw material from which 
goods are still made by private enterprise, gives the state a 
stranglehold on those private manufacturers who have been 
allowed to continue functioning. The state can dictate what they 
shall make, and it can, if it likes, deflect from them the labour 
which they need and which is in almost shorter supply than the 
necessary raw material. 

Also according to the Minister, only some of the nationalised 
industries have shown a profit in the year that has elapsed since 
they were nationalised. The two most important of all, the coal- 
mining and metallurgical industries, both show serious losses, the 
first of 1,087 million kcs. and the second of 896 million kcs. The 
chemical industry shows a profit of 400 million kcs. and the 
leather-cum-rubber industry a profit of 426 million kcs. These 
two industries, together with the glass, paper, timber and textile 
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industries, showed an aggregate profit of 1,325 million kcs., against 
an aggregate loss for the mining metallurgical, power and ceramic 
industries of 2,026 million kcs. There are at present no figures 
available about whether the other nationalised concerns, which 
include the big breweries, a number of food factories and sugar 
refineries, are making a profit or not, Some of them certainly 
are not—the Pilsen breweries being probably among them. 
These concerns, however, are controlled by the Ministry of 
Food, not the Ministry of Industry. 

The most surprising thing about these figures is that the 
Government itself fixed the prices at which the products of the 
nationalised industries must be sold. These prices, which were 
introduced about a year ago, represented a very steep rise from 
those previously in force and it was understood that they had 
been very carefully calculated to re-establish a fair relationship 
not only between industrial and agricultural goods but also 
between prices and wages, both sets of figures having got out 
of gear owing to the German price control policy. The new 
prices averaged something like three to four times as much as 
the old ones and, as there was much less money in circulation 
owing to the currency reform introduced last November, repre- 
sented a serious burden on the consumer, The Government has 
been constantly preaching the necessity of bringing them down 
—so far with only moderate success, as is not surprising in view 
of the losses referred to above. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the start of the Two- 
Year Plan finds the main industries on which its success depends 
working at a heavy loss. Not only so, but every branch of 
nationalised industry is faced with massive capital expenditure 
during the two years amounting in all to 60 milliards of crowns 
—about equal to one year’s pre-war national income. Where 
the Government means to find this money has not yet been 
disclosed. There is a good deal in blocked accounts representing 
the old currency which was withdrawn from circulation last year. 
‘The capital levy on war profits and pre-war fortunes will no 
doubt bring in large sums, but they are all ear-marked for the 
redemption of the old blocked currency. Taxation for the 
current year will naturally not nearly meet expenditure. There 
is not the slightest chance of a voluntary loan yielding 60 mil- 
liards. In short, the only three ways in which it seems possible 
to find the bulk of the money are inflation, a forced loan and an 
arrangement, on somewhat dubious security, with the State- 
owned banks. It should perhaps be added that the 60 milliards 
capital expenditure does not include compensation to previous 
owners, whether Czechoslovak or foreign. This compensation is 
to be paid, so it is stated, out of future profits. 

Another feature of the Plan which needs stressing is the fact 
that it is almost entirely dependent on imports of raw material for 
its success. Czechoslovakia is very deficient in raw materials of 
all kinds except coal and wood. Nearly all the iron ore and 
other minerals, all the cotton and most of the wool must be im- 
ported. Even the glass and. porcelain industries cannot function 
without imports. Formerly Czechoslovakia had to import all her 
oils, too, but the new synthetic plant at Most which was built 
by the Germans (and which the Russians were entitled to dis- 
mantle and remove as reparations, but considerately d’d not) is 
expected to produce 82,000 tons of petrol in 1948. This figure 
represents a not inconsiderable proportion of the country’s pre- 
war consumption, but the demand for fuel oils will increase vastly 
as the Plan unfolds. It is clear, therefore, that much fuel oil and 
probably most of the lubricants, too, will have to come from 
abroad in addition to the articles listed above. The Soviet Union 
will only be able to supply a fraction of the country’s needs. The 
rest must come from the West. 

These imports, whether from Russia or elsewhere, will have to 
be paid for. At present Czechoslovakia’s exports are very much 
below the pre-war figures. Just how much below is only known to 
a privileged few, for the published statistics refer only to prices. 
Though to-day’s prices are far higher than before the war, the 
total value of the exports this year is still only about 50 per cént 
of pre-war. Moreover, there have been a number of reports 
recently that the monthly export statistics refer to goods for which 


‘export licences have been granted and not to goods which have 


actually been exported. As quite a number of slips can occur 
between the granting of a iicence and the actual export, it would 
be useful, if the Czechoslovak authorities would clear this point up. 

A plan of the dimensions of the Two-Year Plan is, of course, 
easy to criticise. But the foregoing remarks are not intended as 
criticisms. The proof of the pudding will begin to appear too 
soon to make criticism a profitable pastime. At this stage it is 


sufficient to say that Czechoslovakia has undertaken a huge task, 


and, if it is fulfilled successfully, will have earned the unstinted 
admiration of the world. 
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reserve stocks. Not until distilling 
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in making good cigarettes of fine 
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only the best will do. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Kafhr Dilemma 


LL the economic sermons of the moment are based on 


the text of rising costs. There is scarcely an industry 
the world over which can at present escape their consequences. 
But some are luckier than others. A maker of heavy electrical 
machinery can usually insist upon the inclusion of an escalator 
clause in the contract, by which the price is automatically 
adjusted for increases in the cost of basic materials or in wages. 
At the other end of the scale of fortune are those industries 
whose end products are fixed in price, and of none is this more 
awkwardly true at the moment than the South African gold 
-Mmining industry. Johannesburg today is heavy with economic 
difficulty—even crisis. It is coming to know the acute discom- 
fort of a position between the upper millstone of a fixed selling 
price and a nether millstone which is forced up by the 
ever-increasing pressure of rising working costs. 

In the months immediately following the war, these hard 
truths were masked for the average gold shareholder by a suc- 
cession of spectacular rights issues and new prospects. What 
the established producers lacked in promise was handsomely 
made good—in the speculative markets at any rate—by the 
hectic boom in Orange Free State and Far West Rand develop- 
ing mines. The old order was changing ; but was it not giving 
place to something even more promising than the Rand had 
seen before? Beneath the froth and the excitement, however, 
some awkward home truths were becoming clear. Investors in 
the shares of the established producers saw their capital values 
and their incomes declining. In July, 1936, the South African 
Government index of gold share prices (January, 1931 = 100) 
stood at a post-devaluation peak of 298 ; last August the index 
stood at 193. This story of a decade is the exact converse 
of almost every other market in the Stock Exchange. As for 
income, the Rand shareholders received £17.2 million in 1936, 
but no more than £13.1 million in 1945. 

The all-important question for the Rand mining industry 
at present is the price of gold, which between the beginning 
of the war and June, 1945, was stabilised at 168s. The present 
sterling price of 172s. 3d. was then introduced, but the increase 
was more apparent than real, for it only provided an additional 
shilling to the producers, though they received a further small 
increase of 3d. an ounce last year. It can therefore be said, with 
only a touch of exaggeration, that the sales revenue per ounce 
of gold received by the South African gold mining industry 
has remained virtually stable for over seven years. 
situation likely to change? Will any buyer willingly pay more 
for gold? Or can any buyer be forced to pay more by uni- 
lateral manipulation of exchange rates? The answer to both 
questions is quite obviously “No.” In the present context, 
“any buyer” means the United States, and that country will 
hardly reduce the gold content of the dollar in order to pay 
South Africa more dollars for the privilege of burying gold ar 
Fort Knox. South Africa (whose external position is relatively 
strong) would hardly undertake unilateral devaluation, for the 
Union’s cost structure is to a considerable degree controlled by 
the cost of such imports as machinery, fuel oil, and foodstuffs. 
For other sterling countries, all the present arguments—what- 
ever may be thought of the more distant prospect some years 
hence—point away from devaluation; and those arguments 
are in no way enhanced by pressure to provide vicarious 
benefit for the Rand mining industry. There is nothing, in 

this Bretton Woods age, to justify the argument that gold must 


Is this . 


be revalued so that it can be used to finance a larger volume of 
trade in cash terms. 

No one could say that gold is friendless while the United 
States remains the greatest “ bull” of the metal that the world 
has ever known. But if the United States wants to receive some 
return for exports and loans to other countries, the order of 
priorities would surely be essential imports first, increased 
imports of competing manufactures so far as the American 


~ tariff permits, then stockpiling of essential raw materials, and, 


last of all, stockpiling of that present-day inessential raw 
material, gold. This does not mean that the South African 
economy is incapable of helping itself—much less that it is 
doomed in the future. But help for the mining industry must 
be a domestic affair, based on a deliberate choice of assistance 
for that industry at the expense of others. Most of the suggested 
measures involve open or discreet subsidies. A direct subsidy 
would involve a difficult political choice ; moreover, it would 
also involve invidious differentiation between mine and mine, 
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mitted | Re Profit | Mitled | JR | Cost | Profit 
eT per ton | per ton per ton ama va ton | Per ton \per ton 
’ | bs Per bip ee i 25 _ = 
MSc eueee ab eee r ee 26-0 36/1 19/1 17/- 29-3 | 28/3 19/8 8/7 
WE ic. tale ce Garveisie's 30-0 39/9 21/2 18/7 34°3 31/1 21/4 9/9 
Ea ba elpciivene <1 cre 26-8 38/14} 23/3 | 14/104) 31-2 /8%| 23/64) 7/2 
1946: Ist Quarter.... 6-2 38/7 25/5 13/2 1:2 31/4 26/1 5/3 
2nd Quarter... . 6-4 | 39/- | 24/11) 14/1 71-5 | 32/3 | 25/3 1/- 
3rd Quarter. ... 6-4 | 38/2 | 24/9 | 13/5 7-5 | 32/8 | 25/2 1/6 
~ Note : 1946 Ist Quarter results were affected by the March strike. - 
MINES ON A WORKING PROFIT MARGIN OF OR BELOW 
3s. PER TON MILLED 
Benen — rae a cat a a 
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TRONBE o6 eh orks 0s .acis. veld eleb hatbube 33 44 46 45 45 359§ 
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+ Affected by European miners’ strike of (average) 5days duration ; 12 mines showed losses, 
§ October figures refer to main producers, excluding those in liquidatioa. 
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| Crown Mines City Deep New Modder Blyvoor 
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and might not necessarily promote efficiency. Selective methods 
to assist mines with a low profit margin are also proposed in 
some quarters—such, for example, as railway freight conces- 
sions, for the mining industry generally contends that it pays 
more than its due share of revenue to the railways. Subsidies 
on food and steel used by the mines, or the assumption by the 
Union Government under its social security plans of the mines’ 
present responsibilities for health and welfare services, are 
among the other suggestions put forward. But all these sugges- 
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tions stop well short of demonstrating in precise terms how 
they would enable the Union Government to ensure that ‘the 
max:mum output of gold would-be secured at the stéadiest 
rate of production. ok 

It may be that the South African Government, before it takes 
crucial decisions, will try to make a more accurate assessment 
of the future trend of costs than is possible at the moment. But 
it is difficult to discern any signs pointing towards an alleviation 
of the cost problem in the immediate future. White labour 
is scarce and is being attracted to other employments, such as 
housing and engineering work—both of which are booming 
owing to the need to overtake arrears. of work put off during 
the war. The average white employee in the Rand mines feels 
less well paid, compared with alternative employment, than he 
did before the war. As for native labour, it is scarce ; its cost 
is increasing rapidly ; it has shown considerable restiveness in 
recent months ; and recruiting no longer meets with the response 
of earlier years. Indeed, the Union Government might be forced 
to choose between a concentration scheme, in which the avail- 
able labour can be used to the best advantage in maintaining 
the current output of gold, and a policy of keeping mines in 
operation for as long as possible. Its direct interest is towards 
the second alternative, for the Government’s revenue depends 
in large part upon expenditure by the mines—it currently 
receives an average of 6s. 8d. per ton of ore milled by all the 
mines, irrespective of its participation in their profits. 

This is a real dilemma. Even if the development of the deep 
mines on the Far West Rand and in the Orange Free State 
could be rapidly pushed ahead (and at present shortages of 
equipment and manpower certainly prevent this) no great effect 
on gold output would be produced for nearly a decade. With 
the single exception of “ Blyvoor,” the possibilities of maintain- 
ing current output of gold depend not on new mines, but on 
old—coupled with the possibility of deeper mining from existing 
workings on the Central Rand. And it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that if any further substantial rise in operating costs 
occurs, many existing mines will cease to be payable, white and 
native labour may be unemployed, townships disorganised, and 
the entire South African economy will receive a most severe 
shaking. 

Of the gold-mining industry’s total costs, labour covers 
roughly half of the total, and stores about one-third. The 
remuneration of white labour has not risen considerably, though 
additional payments for cost-of-living increases involve an 
appreciable toll on the companies’ costs. So far as native labour 
is concerned, cash wages have risen during the war from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 8d. per shift. But the cost of payments in kind has been 
greatly increased by rising prices of foodstuffs, and they now 
total perhaps 3s. 6d. per shift, instead of 2s. If the recent 
demand for a 10s. rate per shift were to be taken seriously, it 
would close 35 out of the 45 mines now working, and severely 
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curtail the output of the remainder. There is clearly little 
likelihood: of a reduction in wage costs—all the signs point the 
other way: Nor: can one be very sanguine about increased 
productivity. The native worker remains on the Rand for too 
short a time to become a skilled worker—even if colour pre- 
judice did not deny him the opportunity. Nor is it possible at 
present to go very far in underground mechanisation. The new 
mines can be mechanised, and much can be—and has been— 
done in the established mines. But the necessary equipment is 
scarce and very dear. Indeed, the rise in mining machinery costs 
is of the order of 80 per cent compared with before the war. The 
increased cost of shaft sinking rules out the possibility—which is 
technically more desirable—of deep mining on the Central Rand 
from new shafts, instead of the existing ones. There are re- 
current suggestions that the cost of power to the Rand mines is 
not exceptionally low, considering the cheapness of coal. That 
argument is best left to the two sides, but it is true that deeper 
mining involves the consumption of more power per ton. 
* 


The effect of an unchecked rise in costs is first to shorten the 
life of a mine, and finally to strangle it. Under stable cost 
conditions, the pay limit is stable too. (Pay limit ore is that 
which can be mined without loss or profit.) Ore below the 
pay limit will only be mined for reasons of safe working, or for 
convenience in opening up richer ore ; and sub-marginal ore 
may sometimes be put through the crushing mills to keep them 
in operation. But in general, ore below the pay limit is not 
worked, and is excluded from calculations of payable ore 
reserves, from which the major part of the ore milled is normally 
drawn. Thus a rise in working costs has the effect of ex- 
cluding from the payable reserves ore which was formerly 
payable at the lower level of costs ; it also involves increased 
development work to uncover better grade ore to replace the 
reserves which have become sub-marginal. At present, in any 
event, the mines are at least two years in arrear in their develop- 
ment programmes ; to make good these arrears of work, and to 
restore in part some of the reserves which have now been down- 
graded will involve an additional burden on working costs for 
some years to come. 

This is hardly an auspicious background for the Kaffir share 
market, either for developing mines or established producers. 
As for the finance houses, the risks of successful development 
increase as the costs of opening up new fields rise; to 
adventure the heavy funds which are required for the OFS 
mines even at present cost levels will require a great deal of 
courage ; and given any further rise in mining costs, the risks 
will be enhanced, even though the average grade of ore in 
the proved part of the field is sufficient to meet present levels 
of cost. Future development work in the new fields, there- 
fore, calls for consultation with the Union Government, and 
may in some cases involve official financial assistance, either 
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in lease terms or taxation relief. The present danger is that 
the Rand goose is laying smaller golden eggs, and since the 
Union Government is the senior participant in its fruits, it 
faces a challenge to seek a new policy designed to secure 


its fair share of the proceeds of the industry and at the same 


time to ensure that mining receives some positive form of 
incentive. And that incentive is most sorely needed at the 
margin of payability. The taxation system should assist as 
far as possible the exploitation of low grade ores. This will 


29 
involve technical difficulties, for assistance to the marginal 
mines may mean handsome bonuses to the rich ones, such as 
“ Blyvoor.” Per contra it means a more sensitive policy than 
that which has been recently reflected, for example, in the 
Government’s attempt to screw the last penny from the 
Doornfontein lease. Between now and the Spring, the Finance 
Minister will have some hard thinking to do. And so, it seems, 
will many Kaffir shareholders who bought their stock at much 
higher levels than prevail today. 


Safety and Work 


HE publication of the Chief Inspector of Factories’ annual 

report is always an event of interest. The reports act as 
a pointer to the state of the industrial population year by year 
and provide a great deal of valuable information about indus- 
trial conditions. The 1945 report is no exception to the general 
rule. Its chief defect, as usual, is that certain industries, such as 
coalmining and the railways, are excluded from its scope. 
Admittedly, information about conditions in these industries is 
available, but it would be convenient if there were a compre- 
hensive report covering every industry and occupation in the 
country. It is also regrettable that so long a time lag occurs 
between the collection of inspectors’ reports and their collation 
by the Chief Inspector in the national report. The year 1945 
was almost equally divided between war and peace. For an 
account of the full effects of the-change-over to peacetime pro- 
duction, of the withdrawal of women and other wartime workers 
from industry and of the progressive reduction of working hours, 
it will be necessary to wait another year. 

The 1945 report is, on the whole, an encouraging document, 
both from the point of view of the reduction in the accident rate 
and cf the maintenance of industrial health. It might have been 
expected that the war would have left permanent scars on the 
health and welfare of the working population. On the contrary, 
the report shows that the war had many permanent beneficial 
effects, and did not impair the health of the industrial com- 
munity. Indeed, the Chief Medical Inspector describes the 
maintenance of the general standard of health as “a matter of 
surprise and relief.” Both he and the Chief Inspector attribute 
this to the general improvement in amenities and welfare in 
industry, and in particular to the introduction of canteens. By 
the end of the war, over 12,000 factory canteens were serving 
hot meals, and even though the canteens were not used to full 
capacity, their establishment marked an important step forward 
in welfare provision. 

But perhaps the most important effect of the war was the 
advance in the social and psychological outlook. From being 
regarded as a fussy extravagance, welfare and personnel manage- 
ment-have come to be considered as an integral part of modern 
factory organisation. In order to compete successfully for labour, 
firms have realised that they must offer inducements in the 
form of welfare and canteen facilities as well as higher wages. 
From the point of view of the workers, too, the war had the 
effect of raising their standards. It is not surprising that many 
workers who were transferred from less essential work in the 
older industries, often in congested, ill-lit and badly ventilated 
buildings, to produce munitions in large, airy and well-equipped 
ROF and aircraft factories should be reluctant to return to their 
former occupations. 

Yet the war had its debit as well as its credit side. It 
inevitably led to a deterioration in equipment and in the 
fencing of machinery, although not on the same scale as after 
the 1914-18 war. One of the prime needs at the end of the war, 
according to the Chief Inspector, is “a general spring-clean, 
cleansing, tidying-up, repair and refit to bring factories back to 
their prewar standard. . . and take them a step beyond.” In 


some of the older industries “there remains a legacy of 
antiquated buildings” ; and many smaller works can only be 
described as “slum” or “backyard ” factories—even if they 
are not in so bad a condition that they can be compulsorily 
closed, they cannot be satisfactorily repaired. With the 
shortage of building materials, especially paint, and of labour, 
and with the competing claims of housing and factory construc- 
tion in Development Areas, the modernisation and rebuilding of 
factories to bring them up to 1946 standards will be delayed. 
For the small entrepreneur, in the Inspector’s opinion, the best 
course is the building of “ flatted ” factories, which can be let, 
or the establishment of his business on one of the Trading 
Estates. 

The accident statistics given in the report give cause for 
satisfaction, though not for complacency. There has been a 
steady decline in the number of fatal accidents, which, in 1945, 
were half the peak figure of 1941, and were the lowest oa 
record in the last ten years. The non-fatal accidents, still 
deplorably high, and well above the pre-war level, were at 
any rate well below the peak level of 1942:— 


REPORTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Variation on | 


Variation | | Variation on | Variation 

Year Fatal | Previous | on | Non-Fatal | Previous on 

| Accidents | Year | 1938 Accidents | Year 1938 
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¢ o of ru 
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1938 .. 944 a ed 179,159 eae vas 
1939. .. 1,104 + 17 + 17 192,371 + 7 + 7 
1940 .. 1,372 + 24 + 45 230,607 + 20 + 30 
nee «. 1,646 + 20 + 74 269,652 + 17 + 50 
1942 .. 1,363 — 11 + 44 313,267 + 16 | + 75 
1943 .. | 1,221 — 10-5 + 29 309,924 —- 1:1 + 13 
1944 .. | 1,003 | — 17-8 + 6 281,578 — 91 + 57 
Ise .. 851 | — 15-2 — 10 239,802 — 14-8 +t 33 
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To give a true reflection of the risk of industrial injury, 
these figures should be taken in conjunction with the man- 
hours worked, for which information is, unfortunately, not 
available. But the report gives an approximate estimate of the 
accident rate per 1,000 workers in manufacturing industries— 
docks, building and civil engineering, as well as the industries 
for which the Factory Inspectorate is not responsible, are 
excluded : — 


APPROXIMATE ACCIDENT RATE, PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOYED 
, 


Mules Females 
Year All Persons 

18 years 18 years 

and over Under 18 and over | Under 18 
1938 37 46 10 14 29 
1939 36 46 i 15 28 
1940 45 52 13 16 4 
1941 49 55 21 18 38 
1942 53 59 28 22 43 
319435... 53 58 28 21 42 
1944.... 51 55 25 20 40 
1945; ... 49 54 20 18 37 


| 
The reduction in the accident rate since the 1942 peak is 
due to such factors as the reduction in overtime and the growth 
in experience and skill of the wer-trained labour force. A dis- 
turbing feature of the return is the relatively high accident 


rate among young men under 18, which is three times as high 
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‘as that among young women. The Inspector attributes this 
mainly to “the inquisitiveness and sheer mischief” of boys, 
and urges the twofold remedy of better supervision and con- 
trol, and improved training in the works. About 15 per cent 
of the non-fatal accidents in 1945 were due to power-driven 
machinery—a smaller proportion than in previous years. 
Accidents of this sort can be prevented by the introduction 
of improved safety devices, and legislation can be enforced 
against employers who do not comply with the required 
standards. The majority of the remaining 85 per cent of non- 
fatal accidents, however, cannot be controlled by legislation, 
but only by the removal of industrial hazards. Increased 
mechanisation and more use of hoisting and haulage appliances 
should reduce the number of accidents due to handling goods, 
while better “housekeeping” in the works, and improved 
lighting (the removal of the black-out has already helped in 
this direction) should diminish the number of accidents from 
falls and obstructions. 

The Inspector places a great deal of reliance on the joint 
works safety committees which have been set up in many firms, 
and hopes that the practice of appointing Safety Officers will 
be extended. Sometimes these committees are specifically 
limited to safety matters ; elsewhere they deal with welfare as 
well. As Sir Wilfrid Garrett, the former Chief Inspector who 
recently retired, remarked in his 1944 report: 

The influence of the works committee on accident prevention 
cannot be over-estimated. . . . The biggest single contribution 
made by these committees is undoubtedly the improvement in 
the atmosphere within the works. 

The diminution in accidents experienced in manufacturing 
industry has also been found in what might be called the 
“outdoor” industries. In the shipyards in 1945 there were 
17,667 accidents, of which 92 were fatal, compared with 19,980, 
of which 110 were fatal, in 1944. In the docks, the accident 
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rate fell from 95 pet 1,000 in 1944 to 85 per 1,000 in 1945. 
There was, however, a slight increase in the accident rate in 
building, largely owing to the recruitment of new and un- 
trained labour. In all three industries, a number of minor 


- accidents could have been reduced if more attention had been 


paid to safety organisation. 

The industrial health record for 1945, taken as a whole, is 
satisfactory, though there are still black spots. The ending of 
munitions production reduced the risks of poisoning from TNT, 
toxic jaundice and toxic anemia, as well as industrial dermatitis, 
but there is much to be done to reduce occupational diseases in 
peacetime industries. The preventative and curative measures 
taken in South Wales, where the incidence of pneumoconiosis, 
particularly in the anthracite area, is high and is creating inroads 
on the already diminishing labour force, might with advantage 
be extended to other industries, such as pottery and sandstone 
quarrying, where silicocis, asbestosis and other lung fibroses 
affect the workpeople. 

A number of lessons can be drawn from the Chief Inspector’s 
report. Some are obvious and have been stated in previous 
Factory Inspectors’ reports, but they are all worth repeating 
and they call for action bv all concerned in industry. It is 
urgently necessary that the uumber of minor, manhour-wasting 
and preventible accidents should be reduced by better factory 
organisation and by greater care on the part of the operatives. 
Accident prevention is, in the first instance, a function of 
management—a high accident rate is usually a sign of bad 
management. But it is also a matter in which the workers 
themselves should be encouraged to take an interest—hence the 
desirability of safety and welfare committees in the factories. 
Training schemes should include not only training in industrial 
processes and practices but education in safety principles. The 
staff of the Inspectorate was increased during the war, and the 
inspectors have been relieved of many of their extraneous 
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.-- but a cheque is better! 


No great harm is done if a properly drawn cheque 
goes astray, but when cash is lost, the results may 
be serious. In these days, an account at the West- 
minster Bank is not simply a pleasant conceit—it 
is a very real necessity. To the man of moderate 
means it makes a special appeal, for not the least 
of its advantages is the peace of mind which comes 
from the certain knowledge that one’s money is 
completely safe. ‘The Manager of any local branch 
will gladly explain the many ways in which the 


Westminster Bank can be of service. 
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Ta peace and in war sisal has remained the principal export of Tanganyika. 
It still holds that position today, although exports of cotton and coffee have 
been well maintained during recent years, and gold mining remains an 
important industry. As a result of war-time demards, cultivation of 
tobacco has greatly increased in the Territory, but there has been a fall in 
the production of rice. 

As conditions return to normal throughout the world, fresh demands 
may well cause other changes in the relative importance of the indusiries 
of the Territory. Modern commercial development calls for careful and 
continuous study of local market conditions. Full and up-to-date informa- 
tion, backed by an intimate knowledge of the Territory, is available to 


merchants and manufacturers interested in trade with Tanganyika. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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wartime duties, but even so the present staff of 385, one-third of 
whom are temporary, seems inadequate to meet the greatly 
expanded requirements, both for inspection, enforcement and 
education. The same is true of the industrial medical service, 
which has been by-passed in the Minister of Health’s plans for 
state medicine. There were only 143 full-time works doctors 
covering 242 factories in 1945, with 903 part-time doctors in 
1,337 factories ; the national shortage both of doctors and nurses 
has had its effect in the industrial field. The best expedient, 
adopted by some smaller firms, is probably to group firms so 
that they can share medical and nursing staffs. 

Industrial health and safety have a direct bearing on pro- 
duction. This has long been realised by the more progressive 
firms, which have instituted welfare and personnel schemes 
without any outside stimulus. Their importance is coming to 
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be realised throughout industry, even though physical shortages’ 
will continue for some time to delay attempts at factory modern- 
isation and reconstruction. The fact that the present level of 
factory accidents represents a loss of at least 20,000 workers 
a year gives some idea of the loss of output due to accidents. 
Occupational disease and ill-health can be added to swell the 
figure. The loss to production through tiredness and strain, 
because of faulty lighting, uncomfortable seating, and bad 
lay-out cannot be measured statistically, but it is obviously 
considerable. The present tendency is towards the reduction 
of working hours, but unless the shorter working week is 
balanced by increased output, there will be a net loss to pro- 
duction. One direct way to assist this, and to increase both 
social welfare and industrial efficiency, is to minimise the 
industrial hazards of accidents and ill-health. 


Business Notes 


Looking Forward 


In one respect, at least, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deserves the thanks of investors. He has carried his cheap money 
policy to the point at which investment has: been made absurdly 
easy. What use are redemption tables and slide rules when the 
nicely calculated less or more turns out to be a matter of pence 
and not pounds? Why bother about income when capital profits 
are to be had for the taking? Why attempt a rational comparison 
between the earnings prospects of different sections of industry 
when the crisis in the biggest industry of all—coal—is greeted 
by an actual rise in industrial ordinary shares? 

Such is our present-day topsy-turvydom, with its compression 
of investment yields to the point at which gilt-edged and munici- 
pal stocks rank all but equal, where a good debenture yields less 
than 3 per cent., and an equity share offering a yield of more 
than 4} per cent is regarded with acute suspicion. Ultra cheap 
money is indeed a potent factor on the markets to produce such 
caricatures of normal calculation. Yet no investor can ignore 
them. To do so would, in fact, be to take on the biggest bull 
syndicate of all time—Mr Dalton with the bottom-less purse of 
the Exchequer. The facts of the market’s case are clear enough 
from the chart on page 47. Every reaction in ordinary shares 
during the past year (except on the occasion when Mr Dalton 
misjudged his own market with the 2} per cent Savings tap) 
has been as regularly reversed by some new manifestation of 
cheaper money with its attendant reinvestment problem. Within 
less than three months from the beginning of October, the 
Financial Times Industrial Ordinary share index has climbed 
with scarcely a pause from 118.3 to 135.3 on the last day of the 
old year. 

There is no reflection of doubt in this rise about interruption 
to production from the coal shortage, about the measured pace of 
reconversion and productivity, about rising costs, about a possible 
tax on profits, or about the threatened external crisis which 
Britain may have to face in a year or two’s time. Instead, every- 
thing turns on cheaper money. Has the Chancellor now reached 
a resistance point in his programme? Or is he determined to 
drive ever onwacd until interest rates- make their asymptotic 
approach to zero? At these two extremes lie the respective 
cases for supposing that the upward trend in markets is now 
nearing completion—which on normal calculations would almost 
certainly seem to be the right judgment—or that they may 
teceive a new impetus from another potent draught of cheap 
money. 

* * * 


Cheap Money Sideshow 


As for the cheaper-money policy itself, there are plenty of 
indications that even the spectacular achievements of 1946 will 
not suffice to satisfy the aspiring Mr Dalton. It is true that the 
last dramatic step—the launching of the 2} per cent one-way option 
stock—was taken as long ago as last October, and that since then 
nothing really significant has been done to force the pace in the 
market. But to consolidate the gains, the authorities have main- 
tained a steady pressure on the second-string gilt-edged stocks. 
Thus the success of the Bristol conversion—which, by comparison 
with the tap loan, looked cheap at 99} from the outset—was 
quickly followed by an increase in the issue price to par, and 


a three-year extension of the life, for the 2} per cent Ayr stock 
(1970-75). And immediately after the holiday three more con- 
versions—by Hastings, Ipswich and Southampton—were an- 
nounced on the same safe terms, obviously anticipating the early 
closure of the Ayr lists, which was actually achieved last Monday. 

These, of course, were perfectly normal—even cautious— 
tactics, but in view of the peculiar disturbance of the market by 
the rail compensation terms, they have been distinctly successful. 
Given the resistance of the past two months, the Chancellor may 
well have felt that simply to maintain his position was to progress. 
And if the market could be held, no doubt with judicious support 
at psychological moments, at anywhere near the levels to which 
the autumn rush for dated stocks had forced it, why worry at 
the depressing performance of the tap stock ? Sales of that, inci 
dentally, dropped to only £8 million in the pre-holiday week, 
with a further £3} million sold in the holiday week itself, and a 
similar sum in the first three days of this week, making a grand 
total of £152 million in 9} weeks. The prospect that the issue 
might be withdrawn this week-end, when the unconverted Local 
Loans stock is paid off, obviously failed to produce any last- 
minute repentance among those—and they are the great majority. 
of investors—who shun all one-way and irredeemable stocks. But 
now, quite contrary to past practice, the Chancellor is to give them 
a second chance. The tap is to be turned off next Saturday—six 
days after holders of Locals receive their cash. 


* * + 
Pig on Pork 


After this period of quiescence it will be surprising if Mr 
Dalton has not a fresh rod in pickle for the rentiers. But, for the 
present, his technique is likely to be subtle rather than forthright. 
The latest trick, indeed, is the oddest yet. Since the market is 
not quite ripe for a frontal attack, the Chancellor has turned his 
guns on his indispensable allies, the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. The transfer—as part of the mines nationalisation—of 
the coal royalties from the Coal Commission to the National Coal 
Board has been made the occasion for extinction of the £60.5 
million of 3 per cent Coal Commission Guaranteed Stock, 
1980-2016, held by the Debt Commissioners as the counterpart 
of the cash originally paid to royalty owners. The stock was 
obviously too long to be susceptible to ready valuation by refer- 
ence to the market. But the Chancellor, whose opinion perhaps 
carries a little weight with the Commissioners, has found no diffi- 
culty. in agreeing with them that the proper compensation price 
was 1134. That done, the two parties equally agreed that the 
right price for a 2} per cent replacement stock, with an optional 
date six years later, but the same final date, should be 100}—half 
a point more than the one-way option (1975) tap stock. The 
market, despite its passion for “ dates,” would not, one imagines, 
set much store by a guarantee of repayment in 79 years, in a 
century which it has not yet even learnt to pronounce. The Com- 
missioners may have longer sight. Or perhaps, following the 
Chancellor’s sales tip for the tap stock, they see more clearly than 
other people the merit in this age of ever falling but never rising 
interest rates of making sure of 2} per cent—for eleven years 
longer than the tap subscribers are privileged to do. 

This novel pig-on-pork operation may be a Christmas parlour 
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igame for the Treasury. But is it also an ominous hint of the manner 
in which Mr Dalton will fulfil his pledge to “ date” the transport 
compensation stock “ within this century ”? The indirect effect 
‘upon dated stocks—in the more normal definition of investors who 
‘are not endowed with the telescopic faculties of the Commis- 
sioners—may be considerable. If it is a forecast of the terms of 
the transport compensation stock, the rail route into gilt-edged 
would certainly be less alluring than it was a few days ago, and 
some speculators may well be feeling a shade uneasy. For what 
would be the use of obtaining a stock at a purely theoretical 
market value, however scrupulously that is computed in the 
Treasury parlour, if the market itself is nominal? Or will the 
“ departments ” themselves, when the time comes, make a market 
on terms which will leave the speculators with their profits? Or 
will the Chancellor, when the time comes, be forced to climb 
down to the extent of dating the transport stock “ well within this 
century ”? 


¥ * ” 


Only Chains to Lose ? 


A leading firm of brokers has raised a most interesting issue 
in its latest report to clients. It asks why investors have never 
formed themselves into a union or association to protect their 
own interests. There are, of course, certain organisations repre- 
senting professional investors, including the insurance offices and 
investment trusts and—on a rather different plane—the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders. But among private investors, there is 
almost complete failure to recognise the principle that unity is 
strength. As the report properly recognises, investors as a class 
are never very zealous in looking after their own interests—until 
things go wrong, when they try, too late, to avert trouble. 

What, then, is the answer to-day, when cheap money has made 
prudent investment almost impossible, and net incomes are 
exiguous? How can the investor avoid being “sweated” as 
labour was before the unions existed? The answer proposed 
is proper organisation, under irreproachable auspices and with 
strong backing. An Association of Investors would need “at least 
the blessing, and if possible the cooperation” of various sections 
of organised finance, including insurance, investment trusts, che 
banks, accountancy bodies, and the Stock Exchange. Its main 
functions, it is suggested, would be consultative, but it would 
possess the twin weapons of support for the good and resistance 
to the bad. 

There is much to be said for voluntary association in every 
sphere of life. But it is one thing to develop a co-operative view- 
point, and another thing to enforce it. Clearly, an organisation 
of this sort would need backing in the highest quarters of the 
City. But, to take the banks as one example, how would they be 
able to support the views of such an Association against the 
financial policy of the Government—for that in plain terms is 
what is involved—without falling foul of Clause 4 of the Bank 
of England Act, under which they can be directed to conform 
with the Treasury’s views? How is it possible to organise col- 
lective non-cooperation after many years of political negation in 
the City and two years of political timidity? Who would come 
out worse if the ory of “ Capitalists’ Strike” were raised ? If the 
Government cannot be moved by the certainty that a million 
railway stockholders will vote against them at the next election— 
many of whom must have voted for them at the last—they would 
hardly be diverted from their course by an Association of 
Investors. 


Fuel for Industry 


Although the immediate fuel shontage at the works of Austin 
(Motors was tided over by the allocation of éffiéfZency supplies 
from the Ministry of Fuel, the coal crisis, rather like an epidemic 
rash, has erupted in other areas and is now widely affecting 
industry. Leading industrial concerns, like Dunlop Rubber, have 

tated that coal stocks will last for a few days only. Cotton mills 
in the Bury area of Lancashire this week informed the Ministry 
Fuel that they had supplies for not more than two days ; twelve 
weaving firms in the Blackburn area were stopped owing to 
he shortage of fuel, although most of them subsequently resumed 
work ; the position of the General Electric Company at Witton 
is highly precarious, and the Electric and Musical Industries 
‘factory near London, employing 10,000 workers, has narrowly 
escaped a close down. Several firms not immediately faced by 


crisis describe their position as highly precarious. 

The emergency measures proposed by Mr George Gibson, 
chairman of the North-Western Regional Board, include a drastic 
reduction of electricity supply for street lighting, window display 
,and other non-essential purposes, and a reduction in the allocation 
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of coal to firms in the area. Spinning mills will continue to have 
priority over weaving sheds and mills, and already 120 weaving 
sheds and mills in the Burnley area have had their allocation 
reduced to 40 per cent. Protests have been directed to the 
Ministry of Fuel against these particular cuts, but are not likely 
to have much effect in view of the general situation. Schemes for 
operating mills in rotation are now being worked out. 

What makes the position even more serious than it seems at 
first sight ds the prospect of a further deterioration during the next 
three months. These are always months of high consumption ; 
they are generally characterised by a high rate of absenteeism 
among miners because of illness; and severe weather is more 
likely to interrupt supplies. Absenteeism duning the Christmas 
holidays had unfortunate effects on production. In the Yorkshire 
coalfield on January Ist it averaged 50 per cent. But the general 
rate was lower than in previous years, and output in the 
week ending December 28, 1946, was 2,257,000 tons compared 
with 1,701,400 tons in the same period of 1945, which suggests 
that Ministerial and Union appeals have had some response, but 
there is no sign whatever of a sufficient increase in output to 
narrow the gap between production and potential consumption. 


* * * 


The Budget Recoil 


If he looks only at the so-called “ordinary” revenue and ex- 
penditure, Mr Dalton can certainly claim that this year there has 
been the “ pretty quick recoil” towards a balanced Budget which 
he predicted last April. Indeed, both sides of the account have 
substantially bettered the estimates. Allowing for the tax con- 
cessions granted in his two Budgets, the Chancellor for the full 
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Nat. land fund.......... + 50:0 
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Supply services ......... ~—1,531:2 
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* Permanent debt charge in 1945-46 was £465 mn., and £9-6 mn. of Sinking Fun 
provision was accordingly charged ‘‘ above the line” in the final accounts for the year. 


year 1946-47 reckoned upon a decline in ordinary revenue by 
£123.5 million. In fact, for the first nine months of the year 
revenue actually shows an increase of £48.7 million. And ordinary 
expenditure, which for the full year was expected to fall by £1,583 
million, or 29 per cent, has in the nine months dropped by £1,456 
million, or fully 35 per cent. The rate of decline, moreover, has 
steadily accelerated. Expenditure in the December quarter was 
running at only a little over half the rate of the heaviest war-time 
quarter (the first quarter of 1945) amd was nearly 38 per cent 
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A Simple Solution 
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TRADE 
WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete bankin service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
perience of Asiatic economic conditions, for every 
financial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT AND TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
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CHINA - THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 


Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
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Many companies have considerably 






simplified their clerical work and 


“The Ly reduced their expenses by employ- 
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ing the complete Registrar Service 
provided by the Banking House of Glyn, 
Mills & Co. Where a Company wishes to 
maintain its own Registration Office the 
Bank is also prepared to undertake work 
in connection with the conversion, repay- 
ment and reorganization of capital, the 
payment of dividends and other incidental 
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below that for the December quarter of 1945. If experience in 
the current quarter is as favourable as that of the past nine months, 
the ordinary revenue for the full year 1946-47 would surpass the 
Budget estimate by some £200 million,’ while expenditure would 
be almost £340 million below it. In other words, the “ ordinary ” 
Budget deficit might on these assumptions be no more than £200 
million. 

The true position, however, is very far tend being so favourable 
as this. The whole of the expansion in revenue is due to the in- 
clusion of special or non-recurring receipts which certainly ought 
not to be regarded as “ ordinary” revenue—f£142 million has so 
far been contributed by receipts from sales of surplus stores and 
from surpluses on Government trading. The analogous special 
items on the expenditure side, however, have been excluded from 
“ ordinary ” expenditure. These “ below-line ” outgoings, includ- 
ing such items as EPT refunds, war-damage payments, housing 
outlays and repayments of post-war credits, have fallen only a 
little short of £400 million in the past nine months, without taking 
account of the £33 million for Bretton Woods. By the end of the 
financial year expenditure of this kind is likely to aggregate roughly 
£500 million, so that the overall deficit may be in the vicinity of 
£700 million. 

Fortunately for the taxpayer, the budgetary prospect this year, 
as last, can scarcely be gauged from the trend of past figures, for 
these—both “ above ” and “ below-the-line ”—are still strongly in- 
fluenced by the unwinding of the war machine and war commit- 
ments, and much of this year’s expenditure is non-recurring. On 
the other hand, in 1947-48 the Chancellor will have to face heavy 
additional. expenditure under some heads. For. example, he esti- 
mated last year that expenditure on social services will rise by 
about £200 million in the two-year period from ‘now ; and the 
Government has also undertaken to meet the claims for war- 
damaged chattels early in the new financial year. For such reasons 
as these the budgetary out-turn this year will afford little guide 
to the shape of next year’s accounts. The financial figures, in any 
case, are only part of the data upon which the Chancellor will 
have to work ; whatever the final out-turn, the budgetary problem 
must be solved mainly by reference to the extent of actual and 
prospective inflationary pressures. And the need for restraining 
these, by caution in tax reduction, must be balanced against the 
parallel need to increase the incentive to productive effort. From 
this wider standpoint, the very buoyancy of the revenue in recent 
months is itself a cause for doubt. As the accompanying table 
shows, every item of tax revenue has substantially bettered the 
estimates—and, to some extent, this improvement must itself reflect 
current inflationary pressures upon prices and wages. 


* : * * 


Export Prices 


In contrast to the sustained upward movement of import 
prices last year, which has carried the Board of Trade index 
number, based on 1938, from 200 in January 1946 to 221 in 
November and the manufactured goods index from 175 to 199 in 
the same period, the movement of British export prices is signifi- 
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* Per unit. 
cant. The textile price index has risen by 11.5 per cent during 
the eleven months of 1946 from 235 to 262 per cent of the 1938 
figure. Export prices as a whole have risen by only 9.5 per cent, 
from 189 to 207. There is, no doubt, an appreciable time lag 
between rises in the costs of imported taw materials and in the 
prices of completed export orders. The following table gives some 
average prices per ton or per unit of a few leading items in the 
export drive. Such averages—particularly for items like machinery 


—are not to be taken too precisely, but their trend is likely to be 
significant. 
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The figures ‘suggest that semi-manufactured goods have been 
responding more rapidly to rising costs than finished products ; for 
this, the main explanation would presumably be that the effeot 
of cost inflation-is more direct in the first group, or that the 
second may be affected by exceptional contract terms. It seems 
highly probable that escalator clauses based on material and 
wages costs will result in higher average prices for machinery and 
other classes of highly finished exports during the coming months. 


* x * 


No Takers for Bank Presidency 


The two principal executive posts at the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, left unoccupied by the 
resignations of Mr Eugene Meyer and Mr Harold Smith, are 
still vacant. The Presidency, with its ample emoluments, has 
been hawked around and offered to at least two Canadians and 
four Americans but as yet no takers have appeared despite the fact 
that the offer to one of the Americans, Mr Allan Sproul, President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, was backed by a strong 
plea for acceptance by the President of the United States. This 
diffidence of well known bankers to tackle the most promising 
job of international reconstruction is ominous. Either it reflects 
extreme defeatism about the prospects for the Bank and unwill- 
ingness to be associated with what they fear might be a colossal 
failure, or it indicates reluctance on the part of really first-class 
men to take the presidency of the Bank under the conditions that 
were defined at the Savannah inaugural meeting of Governors. 

The first is the less likely alternative explanation. However 
discouraging may have been some of the preliminary efforts to 
enlist the support of the American capital market in the future 
issues of the Bank, what has happened to date is surely insuffi- 
cient to write off the Bank as a failure. It is still the chosen 
instrument around which American foreign loan policy is built. 
The other possible explanation of the unwillingness of outstanding 
men to take over the presidency of the Bank is far more plausible. 
The Bank President, under existing arrangements, is not master in 
his own house. He is the oreature of the board of executive 
directors, twelve men who are there to represent the interests of 
the countries which elected them. 

If this is the true explanation of the departure of Mr Eugene 
Meyer and of the difficulties encountered in securing a successor 
to him, then it may be said that the first of the blunders of 
Savannah is coming home to roost. That blunder was to place 
excessive responsibility for day-to-day administration in the boards 
of executive directors of both Fund and Bank. The view taken 
throughout by the British delegation at that meeting was that the 
administration of both institutions should be left to the managing 
director or president, respectively, who with their permanent staffs 
would constitute a body of international civil servants owing 
allegiance to their institutions alone. According to this view, the 
executive directors would fulfil the normal functions of a board. 
This opinion was wholly consistent with the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments; but it was defeated largely by the efforts of the US delega- 
tion which insisted on making the executive directors for each 
institution the real source of control and direction in day-to-day 
conduct of affairs and determination of policy. In the Bank, 
therefore, there are twelve executive directors under whose super- 
vision every move, every decision of the President must be made 
and behind each executive director stands the Government or 
Governments which appointed him. It is not altogether surprising 
that men of the quality required for this job should be reluctant 
to serve under such conditions. On the Fund, M Camille Gutt is, 
apparently, solving the problem but it would be surprising if the 
feat did not call at times for the exercise of considerable patience 


and forbearance. 
* * * 


Year-End sans Window-Dressing 


The turn of the year in Lombard Street was a historic 
occasion. It was the first within the memory of any member of 
the present-day money market to be free from the traditional 
window-dressing practices of the clearing banks. These practices 
—as a leading article in The Economist of December 14th demon- 
strated—always involved a huge creation of credit by the autho- 
rities at the year-end ; to enable the banks to boost the cash shown 
in their annual balance sheets by calling in loans from the money 
market, the discount houses had to fill the temporary void in 
their finances bv large—and, in former times, very costly—accom- 
modation from the Bank of England. Although, as from December 
31st, the clearing banks are working to a day-to- -day cash ratio of 
8 per cent, instead of a “ window-dressed ” ratio of rather over 
Io per cent and an appreciably lower true day-to-day ratio, the 
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discount market experience on the last day of 1946 did not differ 
markedly from that of earlier years. The amount of aid required 
from the Bank by means of sales of bills to the “ special buyer ” 
was, for this one day, on approximately the scale of 1945 and 1944. 
There was, however, one very vital difference. Except to a very 
modest extent, the stringency in the market was not attributable 
to any withdrawal of loans by clearing banks. Although the new 
arrangement for a steady cash ratio of 8 per cent did not officially 
take effect until the “ balance” day, all the banks concerned had 
made their plans well in advance and, with one or two exceptions 
among the smaller institutions, had already established their posi- 
tion on the new basis. 

Hence the pressure on the market on December 31st was attri- 
butable partly to calling by outside banks, but more particularly 
to the fact that the market, having no longer to cope with window- 
dressing, feels able to take up and pay for new Treasury bills 
on the last day of the year. Indeed, it was estimated that the 
amount of official assistance given on that day was approximately 
equal to the amount which had to be transferred from the market 
to the authorities in order to make these payments. Preliminary 
arrangements by the banks immediately after Christmas had also 
compelled the market to seek official aid—to a substantial extent 
on the Saturday and for a modest sum on the Monday. Taking 
the three days together, the total amount of credit creation re- 
quired for year-end purposes may be put at the equivalent of 
about two days’ aid—say £40 million—by the standards of the 
past few years, though in those years the period of assistance ex- 
tended to five and sometimes six days. If the banks loyally 
abide by the new arrangement, and devise an appropriately smooth 
market technique, the disturbance in future years should be even 
less marked than on this occasion. But the real testing time 
begins at once, for the banks, having reached their uniform 8 
per cent basis, have now to devise a means of maintaining it 
smoothly from day-to-day without either aiming too far above 
the target or falling unduly below it. If they can work satisfac- 
torily on this basis from day to day and from week to week, the 
year-end position in future will largely take care of itself. 


* * * 


Silver Price Disparities 


The disparities in the various prices quoted for silver in 
world markets have been widening again. recently after having 
shown signs of disappearance during the months of November 
and December. The Bombay price which fell to Rs 126 per 100 
tolas at the end of November, on the basis of which the shipping 
parity from London fell well below the official price of 553d, has 
been rising sharply and during the past week has touched Rs 158. 
At the same time the price for imported silver in New York has 
been declining during the past month, from 90 cents to 
833 cents. The recovery in the Indian price is largely due to 
technical factors and more particularly to the fact that short 
interests have been compelled by a recent court decision to deliver 
metal they had sold and thus are deprived of the protection of 
continued forward sales. This has caused considerable demand for 
ready silver, the effect of which has been particularly marked as 
recent heavy arrivals are being matched by equally heavy up 
country offtake of silver. The Bombay market no longer quotes 
three months’ delivery silver, but some indication of the abnormal 
condition of the market may be gathered from the fact that for 
10 days’ forward delivery the price has been at a discount of Rs 
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6 which, on a spot price of Rs 158 represents a discount at an 
annual rate of over 140 per cent. The fall in the New York 
price has been due to persistent offerings of Mexican silver and to 
temporary abstention from the market of buyers who appear to 
be convinced that a little patience will reward them by seeing the 
margin between the prices for imported and for domestic newly 
mined silver widen appreciably beyond the present figure of about 
7 cents. 

Meanwhile the official price in London remains rigidly held 
at §543d., a figure which is already above the New York parity. 
In their annual circular for 1946 Messrs Mocatta and Goldsmid 
plead for some simplification of the present structure in the 
London silver market if the future of that market is to be safe- 
guarded. The circular notes the following varieties of silver 
dealt in London: 

Official Silver, which is metal made available for certain essen- 
tial purposes of which the principal are the photographic and 
engineering industries. Silver at the official price also feeds a 
revolving fund of 1 million ounces for the export of silver in 
manufactured and semi-manufactured form. 

Free silver, which is the main source of supply for the jewellery 
trade for the home market and which is fed mainly from sales of 
scrap silver by the trade and from silver held in resident private 
hands at least since 1941 when restrictions on the acquisition of 
new silver were imposed. 

Exportable silver, which arises from authorised imports from 
non-dollar countries such as Russia and which may be re-exported 
to India and the Continent. 

American silver, which is silver bought abroad but exportable 
only against payment in dollars. Silver bought in the Western 
hemisphere falls into this category. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless “ Final Interim ”’ 


On December 30th, Cable and Wireless (the Operating Com- 
pany) declared and paid a second interim dividend for 1946 of 
34 per cent, making a total distribution for the year of 5} per 
cent, compared with 4 per cent regularly paid for many years. 
This represents the final financial disposition of the company, 
before it was taken over on January 1, 1947. Under the Act, 
dividends paid from this date can only go to the Exchequer. 
The interim dividends are payable on the company’s ordinary 
capital of £30 million, of which £2,600,000 was already held by 
the Government before the vesting date. The payment will in 
due course filter through to the Holding company, by way of 
the constituent telegraph companies, and it has assisted a smart 
rise in that company’s ordinary stock from 120 to 129. 

Indeed, such is the gearing effect of the Holding company’s 
capital structure that the increase in the operating company’s 
distribution is equivalent to nearly 6 per cent gross on the 
ordinary stock. The market’s expectation is therefore keyed to 
another special distribution in respect of 1946, to match the 
extra § per cent which supplemented the 4 per cent standard 
payment in 1945. 

Calculations based on such “once for all” payments, however, 
are little guide to the future value of the Holding Company’s 
ordinary stock. That will be determined in major part by the 
size of the compensation award for the Operating Company’s 
ordinary capital, and by the future policy of the Holding Com- 
pany’s board. On this, no official hints or suggestions have been 
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made. There are two extremes. One is to maintain the status 
quo, as fac as may be, icaving the telegraph companies to collect 
the revenue from the compensation stock (or from the stocks in 
which it is reinvested) and to pass it on to the Holding Company. 
Or the whole group may be re-organised, prior charges repaid, 
and the relationship of the existing 54 per cent preference capital 
to the ordinary capital re-designed to fit the present-day facts. 
At this end of the scale of possibilities, substantial capital repay- 
ments would be called for. The board, clearly, cannot be ex- 
pected to make any pronouncement on these important questicns 
until the compensation award has been handed down by the 
Tribunal. But they would be well advised to do so as soon as 
possible thereafter, not least because the present relationship of 
the Holding Company’s two classes of capital is equivocal, in 
terms cf Stock Exchange prices, and on the face of things is 
inappropriate in the new long-term context in which the residue 
of the Cable and Wireless group is now compelled to operate. 


* * * 


The Five-Day Week 


One of the industrial features of the past year has been the 
tendency towards a reduction in working hours and the introduc- 
tion of the five-day working week, both in individual firms and in 
whole industries by agreement between the two sides.’ The TUC 


continues to press its claim for a 40-hour week without reduction ! 


of earnings, but the Government has made it quite clear that, 
at any rate for the present, it will take no initiative in introducing 
legislation, but will regard the matter as one for settlement on 
the industrial plane. The five-day week agreements are regarded 
by the TUC as a stage in the campaign for the 40-hour week. 

Among the industries where there are agreements, either for the 
five-day week or the 44-hour week, are engineering, furniture, boot 
and shoe, printing and the cotton and woollen textile industries, 
both in the spinning sections. In the South Wales tinplate in- 
dustry a short week of 36 hours is being worked, mainly with the 
object of attracting new Jabour to the old-type mills. In coal, the 
miners are promised a five-day week from next May. Of the 
individual firms which operate a five-day week, the best-known 
are Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ford Motor (45 hours), Stan- 
dard Motor (42} hours), Vauxhall Motors (42$ hours) Imperial 
Tobacco (45 hours), Tube Investments, Austin Motor, and many 
firms in light and electrical engineering. Many of these firms 
—e.g., Ford Motor—already had a five-day week in operation 
before the war and have merely reverted to their pre-war practice. 

It is somewhat early to judge the general effects of the 
introduction of the five-day week. So much depends on local 
circumstances, in any case, that generalisations are difficult. At 
the annual meeting of Standard Motor, for example, Sir John 
Black reported that the 424-hour week had not only benefited the 
health and well-being of the workpeople, but had resulted in 
increased production and reduced absenteeism, and that the firm 
intended to operate a 40-hour week at the earliest opportunity. 
A survey during the summer, conducted by the Philips (electrical 
manufacturing) group of companies among firms which had intro- 
duced a five-day week, in the engineering, printing, textile, boot 
and shoe industries, showed that in many cases production had 
benefited as a result of better timekeeping and attendance and in 
none was it adversely affected by the new schemes. On the other 
hand, there seem to be some doubts about its effects in cotton 
spinning. Amalgamated Cotton, the spinning combine, for 
instance, has reported a decrease in output following the intro- 
duction of the five-day week, although a decline in absenteeism 
is hoped for. 

The five-day week is a matter of such importance that a de- 
tailed survey, conducted by the Ministry of Labour or by some 
independent organisation, of its effects upon industrial production 
and costs would be invaluable. 


* * * 


Trends in Bank Advances 


The new quarterly classification of bank advances will gain 
added value as the series extends. The second issue is of par- 
ticular interest—it offers the first opportunity for short-period 
comparison and also covers a pericd in which the upward curve 
in bank advances has been steepening. The return, which relates 
to the business in Great Britain of all members of the British 
Bankers’ Association, is made up to mid-November, while the 
first return (fully analysed in The Economist of November 26 
last) related to mid-August. During this period to*al advances 
have risen frem £909.4 million to £961.4 million, which, to judge 
from the experience of the clearing banks, is the largest quarterly 
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movement since net demands for accommodation started to re- 
cover from the low level reached in November, 1943. The 
quarter’s expansion has not, however, been uniformly spread over 
the 25 groups into which the advances are now classified. Six 
categories alone account for an increase of nearly £55 million, the 
largest single movement being in the Food, Drink and Tobacco 
growp, which has risen from £52.8 million to £73.2 million. Mors 
than half of this £20 million increase is apparently due to the 
seasonal financing of tobacco imports, and a substantial part of the 
remainder probably reflects the extension of the UK import list 
beyond austerity items to include, notably, increasing supplies ct 
fruit and wines. Among the industrial groupings the most im- 
portant increase is that in engineering, the total for which has risen 
by some Io per cent to £66.9 million and now accounts for roughly 
7 per cent of the total. The remaining heavy industry groups, 
however, have actually repaid part of their accommodat?on—the 
Iron and Steel group now absorbs only £14.7 million compared 
with £16.4 million in August, while there have been similar 
declines in Shipping and Shipbuilding, and in the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group. The figures for cotton and wool have also declined 
slightly, but the “Other Textiles” group has increased its 
borrowings from {10.2 million to £11.1 million and there are 
also significant increases in leather and rubber and chemicals. 
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| fron. fmn. ™%, of Total | %, of Total 

: | | | 
Sp) RUNNION ook ve scape eernsasiessese 9-80 | 10-22 1-1 1-1 
BR: Gees, Ole 5). sade 505 j 2-65 | 2°69 0-3 0-3 
3. Iron & steel and allied trades ........ | 16-36 14-66 | 1+ 1-5 
4. Non-ferrous metals ........2........ | 2-42 | 2-28 0-3 0-2 
GS  Ciagimpeting Otc. 22.5. nk. ce didee 60-69 66-87 6-7 | 7-0 
6. Shipping aud shipbuilding........... | 10-86 10-32 1:2 1-1 
7. Transport and communications ...... | 9-26 | 10-45 1-0 1-1 
Rs MORSE. cis. 8S Ge. losue = 1266655 ; 6:95 | 6-83 | - 0-8 0-7 
ee ee ne i; 10-02 | 9-635 1-1 1-0 
ee, MUIIIIIIR, 65. os .c co 000m nsecsend | 40-17 11-09 1-1 1-2 
Rl. Leather and rubber. .............20. | 4°75 | 5°79 | 0-5 0-6 
es SUMO a nis so asc ascnclessebpes | 7-93 | 9-11 | 0-9 0-9 
15. Agriculture and fishing.............. 78-35 | 79-25 8-6 8-2 
14. Food, drink and tobacco ............ | 52-79 | 73-19 5-8 7-6 
i ND Fito ct winS oe beshasedes | 67-78 | 75-19 7-5 7-9 
i NNT 6 4 ns phe nkaecesed's 25-07 | 21-82 2-8 2:3 
17. Builders and contractors ............ | 44-35 | 48-32 4-9 5-0 
18. Building materials.................. 6-69 | 6-58 0-7 0-T 
19. Unclassifiable trade and industry..... | 36-03 | 37-94 4-0 39 
20. Local Government authorities ....... | 69-30 | 72-98 7:6 7-6 
21. Public utilities (other than transport). | 8-54 | 9-66 0-9 1-0 
22. Churches, charities, hospitals, ete. .... 12-71 15-58 | 1-4 1-4 
BA... RARORMOUEES 0 nec obs neta oncws ert 6-24 4-14 0-7 0-4 
OM once. EES | 80-94 77-09 8-9 8-0 
25. Personal and professional ........... | 268-80 | 281-15 29-6 29-2 
909-44 961-42 100 100 
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A particularly striking movement is the further expansion of 
demand for accommodation from the Retail Trade group (which 
includes hotels and catering), the total for which has risen by 
£8 million to £75.8 million and now accounts for almost 8 per 
cent of the total advances. There are evident signs here of the 
rehabilitation of retail trade as more goods become available, and 
it is understood that the new business has been well spread over 
each of the principal types of retailer, from small businesses to 
the big stores. But it would be interesting to know whether the 
increase also reflects any tendency for stocks to accumulate beyond 
the very small margins upon which most stores have necessarily 
been operating in the recent past. The other major increases are 
not unexpected. The Personal and Professional group, which still 
accounts for a little under 30 per cent of the whole, has expanded 
by £12.3 million to £281.2 million. The gradual increase in build- 
ing activity has raised the lendings to builders and contyactors 
from £44.4 million to £48.3 million, but the Building Materials 
group shows a fractional decline. Loans to local authorities have 
risen by £3.7 million, presumably in consequence of demands in 
anticipation of receipts from half-yearly rates. 


Cheaper Clothing 


The reduced retail margins already announced by the Board 
of Trade will come into operation on January 31st. The list so 
far covers only cloth and clothing, but it is understood that inves- 
tigations into other classes of goods are to be undertaken. 
Examination -of wholesale margins is also in progress, and new 
related schedules of ceiling prices for utility cloth and clothing 
will not be issued until the wholesale inquiry is completed. 
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“OUR NEW WAREHOUSE ... ALL 


THE STORAGE BINS, LOCKERS 


AND FITTINGS ARE STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldon of course” 


—_"~ 
Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


] What does a vitamin 
look like ? 


It is invisible in food. Its 
presence is only revealed 
by advanced bio-chemical 
research. 


2 What are the symptoms 
of vitamin-shortage in 
our diet ? 


Undue fatigue, irritabil- 
ity, depression, lack of 
energy. 


3 What’ vitamins are 
chiefly essential to full 
health and vigour ? 


Vitamins A, B,, B, (G), 
C, D and E. These 
should be taken in con- 
junction with the essen- 
tial mineral salts of iron, 
phosphorus and calcium. 








* VITAMIN QUIZ 


4, Does present-day diet 
containall these 
essentials ? 


Frequently not. And 
never in a form in which 
everybody can fully 
assimilate them into the 
system. A vitamin-min- 
eral reinforcement is 
rapidly beneficial to 
many. 


5, How can we ensure our 
full quota of these 
essentials ? 


Two ‘ Supavite ’ Capsules 
provide the full daily 
need of Vitamins A, B,, 
B, (G), C, D and E, plus 
iron, phosphorus, and 
calcium—under the 
Angier guarantee. 


15 DAYS’ SUPPLY OF ‘SUPAVITE’ (30 CAPSULES) COSTS 5/- 


Issued by the Angier Chemical Co. Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.O.1 








GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 


MANUFACTURERS 


2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 59 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 2/10} 


and GUARANTORS 


* 
Also ready rubbed 
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rugged, 
roomy and 
reliable... 


This apt comment appeared in a Canadian journal 
recently, summing-up the advantages of the “ Bristol ” 
Freighter aircraft now making a demonstration 
tour of Canada and the Americas. The Freighter 
certainly is rugged and roomy (it carries 4} tons 
of freight). Reliability is based upon the proven 
qualities, in this respect, of its Hercules engines .. . 
and also, it is believed to be the most economical 
freight aircraft in ms Operation today. 





THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY 
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TIMES 


with hard water 






Water Companies taking a lot of trouble to treat hard water, 
often meet trouble too. Mineral salts are precipitated as hard 
scale which clogs the plant and makes the upkeep very costly. 
a But there is now an answer. One part of Calgon introduced to 
a million parts of water can stop scale deposition. This “‘ Threshold ” 
treatment with Calgon is one of the many ways in which Albright 
& Wilson are helping Water Engineers to keep water free-flowing 


and make water troubles pipe down. 






ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
Chemicals for Industry 


49, PARK LANE 8 LONDON, W.E 


Works: OLDBURY & WIDNES 
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Black record 


The record of State ownership, State 
management and State control of industry is 


x punctuated by failure after failure. 


The dead hand of officialism always strangles 
enterprise and progress. May it never fall 


upon your bus services ! 





WORYINSREROUGLORSAUESN USO SENSU HSS tS RETR 
Tie brits, Omnibus Comvanies Puditc Relations Committee CVS-253 
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iy. Sa eeetne” 


THE WEEK END—once denounced by 
go-getters and moralists alike—has been 
copied the world over and has finally 
earned the approval even of the efficiency 
experts. There is only one amendment 
necessary — that it should begin on 
Thursday and end on Wednesday .. . 
Meanwhile, we can make do with but 
two days’ freedom providing case and 
pouch are filled with Balkan Sobranie. 
For, in that subtle aroma slavery js 
abolished, and, in the satisfaction of 
smoking .the world’s rarest tobacco, 
merit gets the holiday it deserves. 





“ENGLISH ELECTRIC” 


Railway Locomotives and Coaches 


Flectric motor coaches 
4 being shipped at Liver- 

_ pool for service on the 
i New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways. 






j 
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“English Electric” 


manufactures 


Steam Turbines & Alternators 

Surface Condensers ¢ Aircraft 

Water Turbines & Alternators 
A.C. & O.C. Generators 


Electric Locomotives 
& Motor Coach Stock 
Diesel-Electric & Turbo-Electric 
Equipments for Marine Purposes 
Transformers of any size, 
type or voltage 
Diesel-Electric Unitse Diesel Engines 
E.H.V. & L.V. Switchgear 
Fusegear of all types 
Mercury Arc Rectifiers 
Electrical Equipment for Iron and 
Stee! Works, Collieries, Mines 
and Industrial Undertakings 
Arc Welding Equipments 
A.C. & D.C. Motors & Control Gear 
House Service Meters 


Electric Appliances for Domestic, 
Restaurant and Canteen use 


o— 


BB.34-100 


ELectRIC and diesel-electric rail- 

way locomotives, coaches and 
equipment made by The English 
Electric Company are daily convey- 
ing passengers and freight over the 
railways of the five continents. 
Whatever the service conditions, the 
long experience gf the Company in 
the field of electric traction ensures 
that the duties assigned will be faith- 
fully performed. 





THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


woeat 

Stafford Preston » Rugby Bradford Liverpool , 
LONGOn FFE 

Queen's House Kingsway: W027 
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This is the second reduction on goods in these classes within 
the last twelve months.. The utility group includes women’s 
outerwear ; rainwear and men’s outerwear ; wool, cotton, rayon 
and linen piece goods; and underwear. The non-utility items 
include all outerwear, underwear and piece goods. Margins have 
been reduced in all cases to the next normal margin below the 
existing one. This involves, in most cases, a reduction from 30 
to 27} per cent, calculated on returns and excluding purchase tax. 
To the purchaser this means that the ceiling price on women’s 
utility overcoats, for example, comes down from £5 18s. 4d. to 
£5 14s. 3d., and on men’s three-piece utility ready-made suits 
from £5§ 11s. Id. to £5 8s. 8d. 

The reason given for these price revisions is that the price and 
volume of goods in these categories have increased on 1945 with- 
out a corresponding increase in retail expenses. In other words, 
sales overheads are being distributed over a larger cash turnover. 
There is no indication yet which other categories of retail goods 
are under investigation, though from the recent trend of sales, fur- 
nishings, hardware and travel goods appear to have experienced 
the largest expansion in sales over the last year. But furniture has 
already experienced a slight reduction in retail margins with the 
introduction of the new, higher utility furniture prices. Con- 
sumers will welcome the price reductions, but the effect on 
retailers’ profit margins will remain obscure until wholesale prices 
have been investigated and any changes have worked out their 
consequences on retailing policy. 


* x i 


Base Metals Higher Again 


On New Year’s Day, the Ministry of Supply raised non- 
ferrous metal prices to new high levels. Electrolytic copper which 
was raised as recently as November 13th by £14 to £98 per ton, 
is now £117 per ton; lead which had remained at £55 per ton 
for six months, is now £70; zinc which was increased by £5 
to £55 per ton on November 13th is now raised to £70 per ton. 
Contrary to previous practice, holders of unexercised valid licences 
will have to pay the new prices. These reflect the increases in 
world prices, 2s shown below: — 


Base METAL PRICES 
/ _{£s per long ton) 

















Electrolytic 

Copper Zine Lead 
United Minedema : >. o/c. cccccoweccese 117 10 70 
U.S.A. (allocated metals). ............. 108%* 58e 693° 
tWorld export (f.a.s. shipment port) .... 111 61g 61k 
a SE SEE SO Or 633 32 27% 
eee AT 76 17% 178 
ete R a eae cw asicapr ee seule 101 66% 73% 
I ole rara yolk nike 40 ok eshte a 103 47 63 
IS oo ask oh aoa oes bee 944 54 62} 
ONES 55.5 c 55.50 sees ohh a ebicne 943 63 73 


* Private account imports cost with 1946 duties £130} per ton for copper and {72} per ton 
for lead. ‘The United kingdom forward bulk purchases from Dominions were in 1946 at prices 
below ‘‘iree’’ quotations. 

+ Higher prices may rule for imported metal, and controlled prices in Europe are likely 
to be raised further. 

The critical world shortage of non-ferrous metals is unlikely 
to be alleviated to any considerable extent for some time by 
increased production or by releases of Government held stocks. 
Such inflated prices are jeopardising the long-term cost structure 
of the producing industries and encouraging the fullest use of 
substitutes. It may be remarked that domestic consumers in 
Canada and Australia can cover their needs at prices considerab!y 
below world export prices and below the slightly lower rates paid 
by the Ministry of Supply, and they also receive some priority 
over exports in allocation. Building activity in Australia is in- 
creasing rapidly ; and in Canada expansions in consumption, par- 
ticularly of copper, have been large. It has been suggested that 
lead consumption would not have exceeded 35,000 short tons 
in 1946—it was 41,820 short tons for the first eight months of 
the year—if consumers had been forced to pay the world price. 
The Canadian Prices Board has ordered that manufacturers selling 
in the export markets should pass to producers a part of the 
benefits of high world base metal prices; the drawbacks, which 
will prove hard to collect, may amount to 5} cents per pound of 
copper, 43 cents for lead and 4 cents for zinc. 


* * * 


Chilean Debt Service 


The meagre payment on Chile’s external debt for 1046 is 
equivalent to 28s. 3.6d. per cent on the sterling debt, against 
24s. 0.48d. for 1945; United States holders are to receive US 
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$1.415 per $100 nominal and Swiss holders US $0.332525 per 
1oo Swiss francs—in the last case no currency transfer can at 
present be made. The total amount of assigned revenues available 
for debt service in 1946 is $7,468,960, of which $4,307,866 has 
been derived from nitrate profits and other revenues from that 
industry and $3,161,094 from the copper-mining industry ; for 
1945 the total was $6,897,157, of which nitrate provided $2,297,524 
and copper $4,599,633. The rise in the nitrate contribution 
reflects the heavy world demand for fertilisers, which recently 
enabled Lautaro Nitrate to raise its dividend from 4.92 per cent 
to 7.81 per cent for the year to June 30, 1946. The serious 
decline in copper revenues is due to strikes and wage demands, 
which have held up Chilean. production and raised its costs— 
coupled, it would seem, with a conscious policy on the part of 
the Chilean Government to minimise the copper revenue rather 
than see it disbursed in meeting their obligations to bondholders. 

Statements that “no default was contemplated at present ” 
were current during the recent elections. As they followed so 
closely on the failure of the Chilean authorities to complete the 
purchase of the Nitrate Railway, they could only be interpreted 
as a warning to Chilean bondholders that the Government’s 
decision last March to cease diverting copper revenues legally 
assigned for the debt service towards earthquake reconstruction 
was unlikely to bring much comfort. Fifty per cent of the avail- 
able total revenue has been employed for debt redemption, 
supplemented by amortisation funds “accruing from previous 
years.” The sterling debt has accordingly been reduced by 
£2,709,300 to £24,803,782 and the dollar debt by $11,864,000 10 
$138,690,500. During the war years the redemption of dollar 
bonds was at a rate much in excess of sterling bond redemptions. 
More recently, the trend has changed, but there is more than a 
suspicion that the Chilean redemptions of 1946 have been based 
on cheaply acquired sterling. 


* * * 


Rising Cotton Profits 


Labour may be tardy in returning to the cotton spinning 
mills after the war and yarn output tantalisingly slow in recover- 
ing even to immediate pre-war levels, but shareholders in many 
cotton textile firms have fared better in 1946 than in 1045. 
Indeed, a survey of cotton profits in 1946 shows that average 
dividends were higher than in any year since 1920. The average 
profits of 68 spinning mills amounted to £9,812 last year, com- 
pared with £8,243 for 65 companies in 1945. Average dividends 
paid out by 97 spinning mills were 12.21 per cent against I1.14 
per cent in the previous year. In the case of twelve concerns, 
combining spinning and weaving, average dividends were up 
from 6.46 to 7.54 per cent. Taking the 109 firms together, dis- 
tributions averaged 11.7 per cent compared with 10.63 per cent. 
Strengthened balance sheets are reflected in the fact that 106 
companies had average credit balances of £32,529 compared with 
104 companies in 1945 with credit balances averaging £30,201. 

These higher dividend distributions and corresponding profits’ 
increases must relate in most cases to a trading period covering 
part of 1945 as well as the earlier part of 1946. In spinning, for 
instance, over the period concerned the industry’s total running 
spindleage was probably in the region of 18 million (mule equiva- 
lent) compared with 22 million running in October. In so far, 
therefore, as increased profits were due to the gradually improv- 
ing turnover of yarn and cloth in 1945 and 1946, some further 
improvements may be anticipated from the results of 1946 and 
1947 trading. As long as price control of yarn and piece-goods 
remains and prices can be adjusted upwards, if somewhat 


. belatedly, to offset rising costs, trading profits should remain 


comparatively stable, and should rise slowly as output expands. 
But the burden of tax provisions, which have tended to fall in 
recent months, may be a more important guide to distributable 
profits in the short-run than variations of output. 


* * * 


Trial Census of Production 


Following the Statistics of Trade Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment on December 4th, the Board of Trade has announced a 
compulsory partial census of production for 1946, involving nine 
industries. These are mechanical and electrical engineering ; 
hardware ; ‘10llow-ware ; metallic furniture and sheet metal ; tools 
and imp!cments ; chemicals, dyestuffs and drugs ; clothing ; hats 
and caps ; printing and bookbinding ; and building and contracting. 
It is hoped that this sample survey will reveal any difficulties not 
foreseen by the Nelson Committee in its census recommendations, 
which have been accepted by the Government and written into the 
Bill. 
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Apart from the greater scope of the questionnaire, there is one 
change, in the interests of simplification, compared with the pre- 
war basis of collection of data. Returns will now be made on the 
basis of manufacturers’ sales figures, instead of on the actual pro- 
duction of each item specified, and on the basis of purchases of 
materials and fuel instead of by reference to the materials and fuel 
bought and used. In cther words, year to year variations in stocks 
will be ignored except for a few key items. 

The industries chosen represent a usetul cross-secticn of British 
industry, from capital to consumer good. And although the year 
1946 has its drawbacks as a period for trial investigation, the 
census results when collated should provide illuminating informa- 
tion on an important cross-section of British industry in transi- 
tion from war to peace. 


* x *« 
End of the Platinum Boom ? 


After a delay of ten weeks, the fall in platinum prices has 
been resumed. Shortly before Christmas the price was reduced 
by £2 to £16 per troy ounce, and on December 31st by a similar 
amount to £14, at which it is £9 5s. below the peak reached in 
September. ‘The present quotation, however, is still £2 10s. 
above that of last spring, when the boom started. In the first nine 
months of 1946, the United States was importing 15,000 ounces 
per month and deliveries averaged 19,775 ounces monthly, of 
which 12,734 ounces were for jewellers. 

The platinum position has recently undergone a complete 
change. The buying wave of last summer was due partly to the 
heavy demand for jewellery in the United States, which has since 
subsided, leaving the American jewellery trade with sizeable 
stocks. In addition, genuine jewellery demand was supplemented 
by extensive buying by speculators, who had little scope for deal- 
ing in other precious metals. The most recent speculative activity 
in silver has, however, diverted much of the speculative interest 
from platinum. 

Meanwhile, supplies of platinum have increased. This increase 
partly consists of new metal derived from the intensified mining 
operations in the Canadian nickel field and partly of old platinum 
which the attractive price has brought into the market in con- 
siderable quantities. The latest reduction in the price has failed 
to attract increased demand. Speculators still hold con- 
siderable stocks, partly acquired below the present price, but 
they may grow tired and be tempted to liquidate. Only a revival 
of American jewellery demand, for which there is little prospect 
for the time being, could thus maintain the price even at the 
present level. 

The experience of the past seven months may have reper- 
cussions on the lesser platinum metals. Among these, palladium, 
of which 152,983 ounces were used in the United States in the 
first nine months of 1946, has been entirely unaffected by the 
boom in platinum and remained stable at £5 15s. per troy ounce 
(the pre-war price) throughout 1946. It has been increasingly 
used in jewellery and in the electcical and dental industries and 
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may retain some of its gains, though its supply will probably 
comtinue to exceed consumption until its use is more widespread. 


2 a x 
Capital Issues in 1946 


Including conversions, new capital issues, according to The 
Economist’s computations, totalled £1,660 million in 1946, against 
£2,264 million for 1945. If conversion operations are excluded, 
the decline, due to the reduction in Government borrowing in the 
market, is from £2,156 million to £746 million. The bulk of 
the new money from the public was utilised within the United 
Kingdom though there were some slight signs of expansion in 
overseas financing operations. In 1946 Empire countries absorbed 
£61.8 milion against £35.2 million and Foreign borrowers £5.1 
million against £1.1 million. The end of the war, and the steady 
relaxation of control on capital issues is reflected in two contrary 
movements—the decline of fixed interest (including Government) 
issues from £2,054 million to £493 million, and the increases in 
preference share issues from £10.2 million to £43.5 million and 
in new equity issues from £91.8 million to £2¢9.5 million. 


Under the impetus of cheap money, a minor boom in new issues 
developed during the second half of 1946. From the national 
viewpoint, there is little evidence either that the progress of indus- 
trial ceconversion is being delayed by cheap money and a con- 
trolled capital market, or that the recent spate of issues has pro- 
vided much net new money for British industry. Until physical 
shortages are much less prevalent, industry’s own resources—in- 
cluding EPT refunds, gilt-edged reserves and bank finance—wil! 
meet most of the need. 


The investor can detect two important trends in the past year’s 
issues. First, the pressure of cheap money now enables sound 
companies to market new debenture issues ona yield basis of less 
than 3 ver cent. Second, the economically indefensible ban on 
the capitalisation of reserves has made the marketing of low 
denomination shares at huge premiums, a commonplace. If 
nominal values have lost all meaning as a result of the present 
political ban, should that fact not be legally recognised in the new 
Companies Bill by permitting the issue of no par shares. 


Shorter Note 


Mutfulira Copper Mines in the year to June 30, 1946, report 
a reduced operating surplus from £891,533 to £785,601, although 
the £151,016 charged in the previous year to copper stock reserve, 
was this year recredited. After a credit of £511,000 for EPT 
recoverable, net profits rose by £275,383 to £644,549, and the 
dividend, less tax at 9s. in the £ instead of being taxed at 53., 
is raised from 74 per cent to 17} per cent and the carry forward 
increased from £192,161 to £330,456. Certain tax adjustments have 
still to be made. The main beneficiaries of the higher payment are 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, which is raising its own payment from 
12} per cent to 20 per cent, and Rhokana Corporation. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


As will be seen from pages 46 and 47 of this issue, 
the statistical section of The Economist has been reduced 
to a minimum of essential information. The recording 
and statistical service of The Economist is in future to be 
carried on in the 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


which is issued as a separate weekly publication. 


The first issue of Records and Statistics, which is pub- 
lished today, consists of 16 pages. The first page is a 
graphical presentation of salient statistics illustrating the 
coal problem. The next 6 pages contain reports and 
statistical material. bearing on public affairs, economic 
and political, at home and abroad, which, when 
Parliament is sitting, will include a Parliamentary diary 
and digests of public documents. Industrial and com- 
mercial reports are also included here. 


There follow 9 pages of statistical tables on Public 
Finance ; British, American, Dominion and _ foreign 
statistics ; Raw Materials ; Banking ; Company Profits ; 


| 

| 

| 
Investment ; Active Securities ; Wholesale Prices, etc. | 
An enlarged issue will appear in one week of each month. 

The Supplement is believed to be the most compre- 
hensive statistical and factual report appearing weekly | 
anywhere in the world. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement to the Economist | 
is available by postal subscription only. The subscription 
(which may be sent direct to this office or through a | 
newsagent) is 30s. per annum. For those who are 
already direct postal subscribers to The Economist, the | 
economy of posting both publications together makes it 
possible to quote a combined subscription of £4. | 
Subscribers to The Economist who wish to receive Records 
and Statistics should notify this office as soon as possible 
but are asked not to send any money until an account 
is rendered. 

In the present conditions of paper shortage it is 
impossible to supply sample copies of Records and 
Statistics. For a limited time, however, subscribers to 
Records and Statistics will be allowed, if they wish, to 
cancel any unexpired portion of a subscription. 


THE ECONOMIST, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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FEELING THE PULSE 
OF THE WORLD’S 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


For the benefit of all those whose interests connect them 
with the Iron and Steel Industry, the Federation regularly 
makes its ‘Monthly Statistical Bulletin’ available on a 
subscription basis. This concise monthly survey contains 
basic information in tabulated form from the United Kingdom 
and abroad, and gives a comprehensive picture of the In- 
dustry’s current activities. The annual subscription is £1.10.0, 
post free. Specimen copy on request. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 





Build,. 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It is well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 


FACILITIES 





COMPLETE RARULING both dry and liquid cargoes is 


“EQUIPMENT 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 
pipe lines, etc. 

e 
MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOPS 


ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING SERVICES 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS 
AND SIDINGS 


RIVER AND ROAD 
TRANSPORT 


e 
Apply for ilfustrated leaflet “*B” 


extensive and up to date. 

The Estate engineering staff can 
submit building schemes, erect 
your factory (on lease if you 
wish) and undertake plant 
fabrication, installation and 
maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 
ESTATE 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUF, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : Reyal 3171 
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—capital of New South Wales and one of 


the largest cities inthe Southern Hemisphere 
— is highly industrialised and its factories 
produce a wide variety of commercial and 
industrial goods. Other claims to fame are 
the beauties of its Harbour, Port Jackson; 
its Harbour Bridge with a single span of 
1,650 feet, carrying a roadway, two footways, 
two railway tracks and two tram tracks ; and 
its graving dock, newly completed, which 


takes the world’s greatest ships. 


BTH supplied turbo-generators for the Electric 

Light and Power Corporation of Sydney ; 

switchgear for the Bunnerong Power Station ; oe 
rectifiers for railway electrification, etc. 

Mazda Lamps are used extensively for ail 

Sorms of lighting. 


3s ee eras . 
THE BRITISH N COMPANY LIMITED. RUCBY. ENCLAND 
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Biro users can now obtain service 
facilities from leading stationers in the 
majority of towns in the U.K. 


By using our refill stockists, im- 
mediate over-the-counter service can 
be obtained, thereby avoiding postal 
delays. 


oO 
8 8°O 
THE MODERN WRITING INSTRUMENT 


Manufactured by: THE MILES MARTIN PEN CO. LTD., READING 








Hot Head. Cold FEET... 
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Consider poor Mister Brown, brooding over 
his fire until his head is hot and the mid- 
night hour is past. For Mister Brown has 
cold feet about going to bed. No wonder! 
They will be colder still when he finally 
clambers under those shivery sheets. 

A word to Mister Brown: instal an Eagle 
Convector Grate in your living-room. It will 
give you a cheerful blaze there, and—at the 
same time, for the same quantity of fuel— 
send a flow of warm air up to your bedroom, 
bathroom and landings. No more cold feet, 
Mister Brown! 

Write to the address below for the name of 
your nearest Eagle supplier and for further 
details of this very civilised development in 
warming the cockles of these rough island 


“ EAGL 


Convector $ rate 
Product of wn Radiation Led. 


EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM,6 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 7. STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 
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Is it 


soing to he cold 
tonight ? 


LITTLE BOVRIL SAYS— 


I go down well 





No good shivering. Just don’t let 
yourself get tired and off-colour— 
that’s when the cold gets a hold on 
you. Hot Bovril is what you need. 
It comforts, cheers and helps you to 
weather the weather. It’s the beef in 
Bovril that does it, the concentrated 
goodness of beef which assists assimi- 
lation and helps you to build up re- 
sistance to ills and chills. Have a cup 
of Bovril to warm you up when you 
come in—or take one to fortify you 
before starting out. 


in bottles—I oz. 10d * 2 oz. 1/6d * 4 oz. 2/9d * 8 oz. 4/10d * 16 oz. 8/- 


BOVRIL puts beof into you 





first sight 


of 


Send for leaflet and give the name of your nearest retailer to:— 









—the perfect heavy 
aluminium Daleware 
kitchen-ware has now 
found its way into all 
the best stores and 
shops in the country. 
See Daleware before you 
refurbish your kitchen. 


NEW ERA DOMESTIC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


105 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Phone: WELbeck 2525 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED . 
INCREASED PROFIT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of the Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, in 
London, Mr. A, Chester Beatty, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The combined profit for the vear ended 
30th June, 1946, before providing for taxa- 
tion and depletion, was £876,065, compared’ 
with £832,202 for the previous year. The 
Appropriation Account shows how that sum, 
together with the balance brought forward 
from the previous year, has been applied. 
An amount of £444,502 has been set aside 
to meet taxation on the profits for the year 
and: dividends, including the final dividend, 
of 1s. 9d. gross recommended by the Direc- 
tors, require £417,053. Subject to your 
approval of the proposed final dividend, 
the total gross distribution for the financial 
year will therefore be 2s, 6d. a unit, subject 
to income tax, which represents an increase 
of approximately od. gross per unit over 
that for the preceding year. 

Over the last six years tax payments 
made in the United Kingdom, Gold Coast 
and Sierra’ Leone have reached £2,988,000. 
In addition there is in reserve an. amount 
of over £1,000,000 to meet taxation, which 
has not yet been precisely determined. 
These payments represent an imposing con- 
tribution to the national economy. 


RISING COSTS 


Our operating costs continue to rise. 
There has. been an increase in expenditure 
on account of salaries and wages both for 
our European and African staff. With the 
return from service in the Armed Forces of 
members of our mining staff, the strength 
of the European personnel has increased in 
numbers to approximately pre-war level. 
The cost of equipment and freight has also 
risen considerably. 

The prospecting programmes both in the 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone are now well 
under way. This development work is as 
yet only in its initial stages, but there is 
no reason to qualify the forecast in my last 
report that we may look forward to a 
prolonged period of mining activity in both 
Colonies. Plans for the renewal and im- 
provement of our equipment are . being 
actively pursued, though progress for some 
time will be hampered by supply difficulties. 

The new arrangements for. the sale of 
our diamonds to the Diamond Corporation 
which came into force for a period of five 
years from Ist January, 1946, hsve worked 
satisfactorily, and the disposal of industrial 
material through the separate marketing 
organisation, Industrial Distributors (1946), 
Ltd., has been successfully launched. 


INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 


I wish to draw your attention to the 
increased share in the revenue of our Com= 
panies which now comes from the sale of 
industrial material. The war brought: about 
a greater realisation of the potentialities of 
the diamond for industrial purposes, and 
this has enabled us to find a market for 
certain types of material which previously 
were not readily saleable. This, combined 
with the recent increases in prices of indus- 
irial material from the pre-war levels, which 
were maintained throughout the period of 
hostilities as a contribution to the Allied 
war effort, has resulted in a substantial 
improvement in the revenue from this 
source. As the demand for induStrial 
diamonds may be expected to be less sub- 
ject to drastic variations than that for gem 
Stones, the increased employment of the 
diamond in industry may, it is hoped, pro- 
vide a useful stabilising factor in the 
market. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES, LIMITED 


MR. A. CHESTER BEATTY’S SURVEY 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

- Mr R. L: Prain, Managing Director, 
presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. Chester 
Beatty, circulated with the report argl 
accounts. 

Mine output for the year ended 30th June, 
1946, was slightly higher than the output 
during the previous twelve months, in spite 
of four days of victory holidays,and eleven 
days of shut-down due to shortage of coal, 
to which I will refer later. Owing to a 
lower grade of ore, due to reasons given by 
the general manager, the blister copper pro- 
duction was lower than that of the previous 
year by 1,406 long tons. The cost of pro- 
duction for. the year on an f.o.b. Beira basis 
before provision for replacements was 
£42 9s. 9d. per long ton, compared with 
£40 17s. I1od. in the previous year, and this 
calls-for no special comment. The average 
price realised on sales for the year was 
£57 19s. 9d. per long ton, compared with 
£57 19s. 3d. per ton in the previous year. 

As during the year we restored our normal 
stock position the profits in suspense in the 
copper stock reserve amounting to £224,052 
have been brought back to the-credit of the 
Operating account, thereby liquidating the 
copper stock reserve item in the balance 
sheet. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The balance of net profit for the year is 
£245,239, as against £214,737 for the pre- 
vious year. The directors recommend pay- 
ment of a dividend of sixpence per unit 
of stock or share, less income tax at Qs. in 
the £ costing a net amount of £274,624 and 
leaving £156,828 to be carried forward. 

Ore reserves at 30th June, 1946, were 
estimated to be 100,316,041 short tons, con- 
taining 3.28 per cent. total copper, of which 
0.08 per cent. was oxide copper. 

The new mining methods to which I 
have referred in previous statements have 
continued to prove successful. During the 
year the directors decided to proceed with 
the opening up of the Roan Extension ore- 
body, and a programme was approved which 
is designed to bring the extension _ pro- 
duction in the year 1950. 

I referred earlier to the coal situation. 
This has caused and continues to cause us 
much concern. There is no shortage of coal 
production at the colliery, and the problem 
is entirely one of transport, due to the 
failure of the Rhodesia Railways to meet all 
the traffic requirements of the territories 
served by this railway system. During the 
year’ it. was necessary to suspend operations 
for five: days in January and six days in 
May and June. The prospects for the cur- 
rent year: are not promising, and inevitablv 
production will be curtailed on this account. 


ARBITRATION ON WAGES 


During ‘the year there were no interrup- 
tions ‘in: production on account of labour 
disputes. Since the end of the year there 
has been a stoppage of five weeks in the 
Rhodesian copper belt due to a dispute over 
artisans’ rates of pay. The matter was 
eventually settled by reference to arbitration. 

Subsequent to that stoppage there has 
been a further arbitration on the question of 
rockbreakers’ earnings, with no cessation of 
work. Prior to these arbitrations new in- 
creased wage and salary scales for Europeans 
and Africans were introduced, and have been 
subsequently modified as regards artisans’ 
rates of pay and rockbreakers’ contract rates 
in the light of the arbitrator’s awards. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CRYSTALATE, LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN ON 
FUTURE OF PLASTICS 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th ultimo, in 
London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: The net profit for the year, 
after taxation, amounts to £13,251, as com- 
pared with £13,059 last year. During the 
earlier part of the year we were still carrying 
out work in connection with the change-over 
from war to peace production, and the profits 
were affected by this, but Iam pleased to say 
that in the later months they improved, and 
that improvement is being maintained at the 
present time. The order. books of our group 
of companies were never so full as they are 
to-day. 

During recent waves of enthusiasm for 
plastics, either as speculative shares or of 
articles of utility, plastic materials have been 
used for merchandise which is far removed 
from the great purposes to which plastics 
should be applied. The fact that the word 
“ plastics” is being associated with trumpery 
and badly manufactured articles will reflect 
upon the true value of a material, which, 
when used for its more important purposes, 
will render a great public service. It wo 
be quite wrong to lose sight of the fact 
that plastics play an important part. in the 
manufacture of machinery necessary to the 
aircraft, shipping, transport, building, elec- 
trical and wireless industries. 

While we look ferward to the future of 
our company with confidence, we have many 
day-to-day anxieties. We have, however, 
a splendid team to grapple with all our prob- 
lems, led by Mr Jack Lasser, our managing 
director. 

The report and accounts were uwunani- 
mously adopted, and a dividend of 6 per cent., 
less tax, was. declared. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 
‘ LIMITED 
BRIG. R. S. G. STOKES’S REVIEW 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Trinidad Leaseholds Limited was held in 
London, on the 2oth ultimo, the chairman, 
Brig. R. S. G. Stokes, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
M.Inst., M.M., presiding. 

The following is extracted from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1946: During the period under review, im- 
portant changes occurred in the company’s 
operational activities and policy, consequent 
upon the cessation of hostilitiés in the Far 
East and the transition from war production 
towards more normal trading conditions. 
Importatior. of crude oil from Eastern 
Venezuela was stopped and the manufacture 
of aviation spirit heavily curtailed. Crude 
oil production from our principal field was 
reduced in closer conformity with the re- 
quirements of good field practice, and our 
refinery throughput fell to a volume ste in 
excess of pre-war standards. 

Petroleum accounted for 30 per cent. of 
the Colony’s total exports in 1924, rising 
steadily to 80 per cent. by value before the 
end of the war. The oil industry’s direct 
contributions to colonial revenue amount to 
17 per cent., of which Trinidad Leaseholds 
is responsible for half. 

The most favourable factors in our general 
outlook are the incidence of higher prices 
for our products, the prospect of ultimately 
realising greater profits from our oil and 
gases, und the establishment of a small 
though promising market in the dollar zone. 

The most unfaveurable factor is the rising 
cost of exploration and productions tending 
to reduce both our capacity and inducement 
to embark on the speculative expenditures 
essential to the attainment of long life. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON, LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Crompton Parkinson, Limited, was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant, London, on the 
31st ultimo. Addressing the shareholders, 
ee Senge Mr Albert Parkinson, M.B.E., 
said :— 

Ladies and gentlemen,— 

It is my sad duty to record the death of 
Mr Frank Parkinson, who was chairman of 
the Board and joint managing director of the 
company. It is not possible to overstate the 
qualities which he brought to his task of 
building up our company, his knowledge, his 
foresight, his initiative, his courage and, above 
all, that inner spark of inspiration which led 
him on to ever greater dedication of himself 
to the causes he had adopted. As we mourn 
his death so much we must also be grateful 
that amid his ever widening interests, the 
welfare of our company and of those col- 
leagueS associated with it was his most 
absorbing work and his greatest achievement, 

Before I deal with the accounts I will give 
you a review of the changes in the direction 
and management of your company that have 
taken place since our last meeting. For many 
years your directors have been planning to 
afford adequate opportunity to our able senior 
executives and most of the changes made this 
year are the culmination of that plan and were 
made effective by my brother in the early 
part of the year. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Your Board has done me the honour of 
appointing me to be chairman in the place of 
my late brother. I shall do my best to justify 
the confidence placed in me. 

Mr E. C. Holroyde has relinquished his 
appointment as a joint managing director and 
has been appointed vice-chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Holroyde affords me valuable 
help in dealing with many important matters. 

We are very fortunate to be able to record 
the appointment to the Board of Sir Charles 
Bruce-Gardner, Bt., M.I.Mech.E., whose 
wide experience of British industry in 
general and the engineering industry in 
particular is now enlisted in the service of 
our company. 

Mr J. Harwood Fryer has been appointed 
a joint managing director. Mr. Fryer joined 
my late brother and myself over 20 years ago 
and has grown up in the business during that 
Most active period of its development. As 
secretary and, latterly, administrative director, 
he worked in close association with us and 
his appointment secures for the company a 
continuance of the effective administrative 
policy evolved. 

The appointment of Sir Charles Bruce- 
Gardner, Bt., requires the confirmation of this 
meeting. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 

Your company has always been in the fore- 
front of progressive management planning 
and it is over seven years since our Articles of 
Association were altered t) permit the ap- 
pointment of executive directors and the first 
four of such appointments were made. Your 
Board has decided that the recent changes in 
the direction and management of the com- 
pany make it desirable to establish a Board 
of executive directors to assist and advise the 
Board and the joint managing directors. The 
directors have appointed Mr R. E. P. 
Briebach, Mr J. V. Daniel, Mr B. Moore, 
Mr Arthur Parkinson and Mr C. J. W. Scott 
to be executive directors of the company, and 
to form, with others, the first Board of 
Executive Directors. Under the existing 
Articles these appointments require the 
confirmation of this meeting. 

Your Board will submit to an extraordinary 
general meeting to be held after this meeting, 
a proposal to alter the provisions in the 
Articles of Association of the company con- 
cerning the status, pewers and duties of 
executive directors. 


Under the éxisting Articles, as mentioned 
above, it is necessary for the appointment 
of an executive director to be confirmed at 
the Annual General Meeting next following 
his appointment by the Board, and also for 
an Executive Director to hold a_ share 
qualification. In the opinion of the 
for the future, this should be unnecessary 

d in the new Article these provisions are 

leted. The new Article also places further 
limitations on the powers and duties of an 
executive director, in the manner provided 
in the proposed Resolution. The Board con- 
siders that the new provisions will be more 
in line with the plan of organisation which 
the Board has in mind, as outlined above, 
and it accordingly recommends the adoption 
of them. 

SECRETARY 


Mr H. Fawcett has been appointed secre- 
tary of the company to fill the appointment 
vacated by Mr Fryer. 


THE YEAR’S ACCOUNTS 


Your directors hope and believe that the 
results of the company’s operations will be 
regarded as satisfactory after taking into con- 
sideration the difficult circumstances that 
have prevailed throughout the period covered 
by the Accounts now presented to you. 

To a considerable extent the Accounts 
are self-explanatory, but the following 
remarks in amplification may be of assistance. 

The greater part of the net increase in 
Fixed Assets represents the amount so far 
spent on Freehold Land and Premises for 
our new factory in Doncaster. Considerable 
further expenditure is envisaged for the 
development of this new acquisition. 

The expansion of our financial interest 
in overseas markets to which detailed 
reference is made later is the principal cause 
of the increase in the item of Subsidiary and 
Associated Companies and Trade Invest- 
ments. 

The reduction of Net Liquid Assets is a 
consequence of the expansion of the business 
at home and overseas already mentioned. 

Your directors are satisfied with the 
financial position of the company and that 
they will be able to carry out all their 
present plans for improving and extending 
the business of the company without raising 
additional permanent capital. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
EXPANSION 

During the past year all our factories 
have been actively engaged in the task of 
reconstruction necessitated by the reconver- 
sion from war to peace. The difficulties 
inherent in the task have been accentuated 
by shortages of material and labour and by 
the many other adverse conditions of the 
times. These difficulties have been met with 
cheerful determination and I am pleased to 
record that our reconversion is almost com- 
plete. At the same time we have been, and 
still are, engaged in replacing such of our 
production equipment as had become obso- 
lete or inefficient and in expanding our 
production capacity to meet an increasing 
demand for our products. We all know that 
the current demand is partly due, in many 
cases, to pent up requirements and therefore 
excessive and we are not creating permanent 
capacity to meet this abnormal condition. We 
believe, however, that in regard to certain 
of our products we can expect a continuing 
demand in excess of our pre-war capacity and 
we are preparing to satisfy it. For this reason 
we have acquired and are developing a fac- 
tory at Doncaster, in Yorkshire. 


GAIETY THEATRE SITE 


In 1939 we purchased the lease of the 
Gaiety Theatre with the object of securing 
permanent premises in London, by the 
erection of a modern commercial building. 
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The war intervened and we were unable tg 
carry out our plan because of the shortage 
of labour and materials. We have, therefore, 
sold the lease to theatrical interests. The 


‘ transaction was not completed at the end 


of the last financial year and does not 


‘appear in the Accounts now before you. 


We have taken other and adequate steps 
to secure our London accommodation. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES AND TRUCKS 


In 1941 we acquired a business engaged 
the manufacture and sale of Electric 
Vehicles and Electric Industrial Trucks. 
During the intervening five years we have 
developed this business although such 
development has been restrictea by we 
prevailing conditions. We have, however, 
maintained our position as the leading manu- 
facturers of Electric Vehicles in this country. 
The possibilities of further development of 
this business are, we believe, substantial and 
we are happy to have been able to enter 
into partnership with The Austin Motor 
Co. Ltd. to this end. The high reputation 
ef The Austin Motor Co. Ltd. in the trans- 
port field allied to our experience in the 
specialised field of Electric Vehicles should 
ensure the maintenance and indeed the en- 
hancement of this business to the benefit 
of the joint venture. 


OVERSEAS 


Since the termination of hostilities in 
Europe and the Far East, your company 
has been actively engaged in the re-estab- 
lishment of old contacts and the opening 
up of new avenues of trade in overseas 
markets. These activities have been 
seriously hindered by our inability to supply 
our products to meet more than a fraction 
of the combined home and overseas demand. 
We know that much of our output sold to 
home customers is later sent abroad as part 
of a larger unit such as electric motors on 
machine tools and small motors as an in- 
tegral part of such items of domestic 
apparatus as refrigerators, washing machines, 
etc. We have tried to hold a fair balance 
between our home and overseas customers 
and it is our great regret that, in so doing, 
we have not been able to satisfy them all. 
While we shall do our utmost to meet the 
huge demand for our products we cannot 
hope to succeed until the demand itself 
becomes normal and, in the meantime, we 
cannot do more that assure our friends in all 
parts of the world that we are doing our 
utmost in difficult circumstances and that a 
fair allocation of our available output has 
been and will continue to be our guiding 
policy. © 

Our factories in overseas countries are 
meeting and contending with the same 
problems that assail us here in England, 
subject only to unimportant differences due 
to local conditions. 

In Australia we have embarked on the 
reorganisation and extension of our manu- 
facturing facilities. We have also secured 
a substantial financial interest in Noyes Bros. 
(Sydney) Ltd., a company that has acted as 
agent for the distribution of the products 
of our English and Australia. factories for a 
long period of years. This company «Iso 
distributes a variety of other engineering 
products, thus enjoying a diversity which 
tends to ensure stability. This acquisition 
affords us an opportunity to extend our 
interests in the great Dominion of Australia 
not onlv in regard to the distribution of 
our products, but in a wider though related 
field. 

Our Indian factory continues to operate 
satisfactorily in the manufacture of a limited 
range of our products. We are actively 
planning an extension of manufacture in 
that country in the belief that the future 
holds great prospects for the Indian people 
when the present political difficulties are 
cleared away. The industrialisation of India 
is a task that will take very many years to 
accomplish, but we hold the view that it Is 
our duty as well as our interest to assist in 
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that task by transmitting to India and to 
Indians the benefit of our experience in the 
design and manufacture of products for 
which we have a high reputation throughout 
the world. 

Our new factory in New Zealand is near- 
ing completion. The insufficiency of the 
supply of building labour and materials in 
relation to the demand has delayed the 
completion of the buildings, but production 
plant and equipment are now installed and 
production for the training of operators has 
commenced. 

In addition to having factories and sell- 
ing arrangements in the Dominions and 
India, we are partners with other British 
manufacturers in similar enterprises in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa 
and India. The year just past has seen an 
expansion of both the size and scope of these 
operations—including a new factory in 


- South Africa—in which your company has 


co-operated as heretofore. 


Our widespread overseas interests necessi- 
tate the maintenance of personal contacts, 
and in the last twelve months we have had 
many visitors from overseas. Mr Holroyde, 
at the request of the board, has recently 
visited Australia, New Zealand and India to 
the great benefit of your company in the 
establishment of new _ friendships, the 
cementing of old relationships and the in- 
crease of our knowledge of conditions and 
prospects in the places he has visited. Several 
of our senior executives have been abroad 
during the year for similar purposes and 
with like results. 


PRICE INCREASES 


The past year has been remarkable for the 
number of price increases we have been 
compelled to make by the continued rise in 
the cost of raw materials and labour. Your 
directors deplore this and are constantly 
endeavouring to shield the customer from 
this unfortunate trend by improvements in 
manufacturing efficiency, and look forward to 
the day when it will be possible to reduce 
prices again. 

DIVIDEND POLICY 


The recommendations of your Board for 
dealing with the available profit are in line 
with the policy adopted in 1938. Your 
directors are fully satisfied as to the wisdom 
of this policy, which retains in the company 
a sufficient sum each year to finance the 
normal developments of the business. 

You are, therefore, asked to sanction a 
total distribution of 223 per cent. on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary stocks as well 
as the usual dividends on the preference 
stocks. 

The allocation of a further sum of £5,000 
to the Central Benevolent Fund continues 
the policy of past years and will enable the 
trustees of that fund to continue with confi- 
dence the excellent work they are doing for 
the alleviation of hardship amongst our 
employees, ex-employees and their de- 
pendants. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


It would be idle to deny that the war 
period and its aftermath have affected our 
employees as they are known to have affected 
all people in the British Isles. The stresses 
and strains of the war years have gone, but 
they have left their mark, the eradication of 
which is a slow process in the atmosphere 
of frustration that surrounds almost every 
human activity in this country to-day. ee 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of our time 

we can count ourselves fortunate that all 
our workers in all branches of our vast 
organisation at home and overseas have given 
the company the best possible service 
during the past year. 
_I am confident that our people will con- 
unue to contribute with maximum efficiency. 
to the solution of our National economic 
problem of achieving the utmost productivity 
per man hour and thus qualify to enjoy the 
wanes leisure and to acquire the means to 
9 so. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The annual general meeting of the 
Brazilian Warrant Co., Ltd., was held on 
the 27th ultimo, in London, Mr Arthur 


. Whitworth, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: — 


_ The accounts repeat, with a satisfactory 
improvement, the good results of the pre- 
vious year. This arises mainly through the 
increase in the dividends declared by sub- 
sidiary companies, of which the principal 
contributor was E. Johnston and Co., Lid., 
and to the reversal of the provision made 
in 1944 for an estimated loss on Brazilian 
War Bonds. As a result of these improved 
profits, we have transferred £40,000 to 
contingency reserve, as against £30,000 a 
year ago, and we are maintaining a distribu- 
tion of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary stock 
in the form of a dividend of 10 per cent., 
plus a bonus of a like amount. 


COFFEE INTERESTS 


I would again draw your attention to the 
very conservative figure at which our holding 
in Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton Estates, Ltd., 
stands in our books, the market value of 
which is some £58,000 higher than the book 
value. The lowered value of the stocks of 
produce and stores, about £162,000 below 
the 1944 figure, is reflected in the reduction 
in bank overdrafts on the liabilities side. 


During the current year a good deal has 
happened which affects us and all others 
with interests in Brazil. In February last, 
a decree was passed limiting dividends from 
Brazilian companies owned by foreign in- 
terests. The resultant effects upon this 
company are still extremely obscure. 


Our interests in the coffee trade have been 
affected by the removal of ceiling prices in 
the United States, so that markets are freer 
and will be increasingly affected by the 
normal laws of supply and demand. During 
the war the United States, the largest con- 
sumer of coffee in the world, has had experi- 
ence of the taste of what are generally 
classified as higher quality coffees than the 
standard product of Brazil, but the popularity 
of coffee as a beverage has in recent years 
increased both in America and elsewhere, 
and, while I cannot say that the recent 
high prices will be maintained, the demand 
will be persistent. Continental markets are 
slowly reviving and I expect that our 
continental trade will gradually revive and 
expand. 


SAO PAULO COTTON 


As regards cotton, there has of late been 
some talk and suspicion that cotton produc- 
tion in the State of Sao Paulo may diminish 
rather than expand due to soil exhaustion, 
and to doubt wether the right strain of 
plant has been found for the soil and for 
immunity to some of the diseases peculiar 
to the cotton plant. The Brazilian authori- 
ties are fully alive to these problems and I 
believe that Sao Paulo cotton will continue 
to be a useful competitor to American 
cotton in consuming markets. 


At the time of writing there is a sugges- 
tion that Brazil may withdraw the excess 
profits tax and as a substitute raise income 
tax from 8 per cent. to 23 per cent., but 
the profits of the current year are sufficiently 
well known to us that I do not think you 
will be disappointed in the results, so I 
conclude by expressing my gratitude for 
your constant support for the last 14 years, 
some of which have called for the solution 
of difficulties which could not have been 
overcome without your help and _ co- 
operation. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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S. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND), LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL CHANGE OVER 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of S. Smith and Sons (England), Limited, 
was held, on the 2oth ultimo, in London. 

Sir Allan Gordon-Smith, K.B.E., D.L. 
(chairman and managing director, said that 
the trading profit of the parent company 
was £281,000 as against £658,000 for the 
previous year. The figures in the profit and 
loss account could not be taken as a true 
indication of the company’s trading results 
of the year. The change-over from war to 
peace-time production was complete ; that. 
was to say, that all the company’s factories 
which were employed during the war in the 
production of various types of munitions 
and instruments for war, had now been 
turned over to making either the company’s 
pre-war products or new products. 

Smiths Aircraft Instruments, Limited, had 
had a very difficult problem to cope with. 
At the end of the war they were making 
instruments for aircraft of almost every 
description in tens of thousands and, when 
peace came, they were faced with the 
problem of catering for a much smaller 
demand of an even larger range of instru- 
ments. They had decided to concentrate that 
work into one of the Cheltenham factories 
and free the other works manufacturing 
those products so that they could be utilised 
for the expansion of their motor accessory 
division and, to a larger extent, their clock 
division. That concentration at Chelten- 
ham had been successfully accomplished and 
they were supplying every British aircraft 
manufacturers with a range of Smiths’ Air- 
craft Instruments. In addition, they had 
developed new lines, notably the all-electric 
automatic pilot. Provided the position did 
not worsen in regard to the delivery of 
materials and labour supply, they could look 
forward to the future with reasonable con- 
fidence. 

The report was adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
PROGRESS DESPITE SHORTAGES 


The ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 31st ultimo, at Bir- 
mingham. 

Sir Berrard D. F. Docker, K.B.E., the 
chairman, said that the past year had been 
one of many difficulties. Not only had they 
had to change over from armaments to com- 
mercial products, but in the process they 
had had to make at two of their principal 
factories considerable alterations in the lay- 
out of plant and machinery. In addition, 
there had been severe shortages of materials, 
labour and finished goods to build into their 
products. Despite those difficulties, the 
trading profit was £595,246, which, though 
considerably less than last year, was satis- 
factory in existing circumstances. The board 
recommended a dividend of 7} per cent., less 
tax. 

At the works grouped on Small Heath, 
cycle and motor-cycle production had got 
back into its stride. Special attention was 
being paid to sporting guns. The subsidiary 
companies, Ariel, New-Hudson and Sun- 
beam, had fully justified their acquisition. 
The Daimler Company and the Lanchester 
Car Company had been badly held up for 
material of all kinds. 

They had more orders for home and ex- 
port than they could meet quickly owing to 
restricted output. They were not getting 
regular or adequate supplies of fuel in the 
form of coal, gas or electricity, and so long 
as that continued neither their works nor 
any works producing similar lines and rely- 
ing upon fuel in various forms could func- 
tion economically or to capacity. It was hard 
to cope with deliveries, and prices did not 
cover production costs. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the ten days ended Dec. 31, 1946, 
issues to sinking funds were £80,000. 
Including sinking fund allocations .of 
£11,051,934, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £612,720,932 against £2,116,928,443 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- . i 

Revenue mate, | April | April 9 | 10 
1946-47) 1 1 Days | Days 
to to | ended | ended 
Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
31, 31, 31, 31, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 





OrpINARY | | | 

REVENUE | 
Income Tax |1111000) 638,675, 537,418} 27,605) 21,093 
DUE <p ccnan il 80,000) 17,349) 23,232 450! 715 
state, etc., Duties) 140,000 88,173) 109,724) 1,630, 3,070 
RE ka xsesses 29,000} 17,634 26,154 50, 730 
N.DAYW. 2.20020 JS | 325,000) 25,908) aaa 300| 230 
LS | | 335,208) 262,776) 1,780) 3,996 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000) 156) 168 10) ° 








1 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000! 1123103) 985,084 31,825, 29,834 











Customs. ........ 595,000! 424,980! 455,920, 9,400) 11,352 


Se ee 592,000) 402,700 424,400) 21,200) 19,500 


Total Customs & | | | 
Excise ...%.... 1187000, 827,680) 880,320; 30,600) 30,852 
Motor Duties ....| 45,000} 11,864) 13,260)... 293 
Surplus War Stores; 150,000} ... {| 101,820) ... 132 
Surplus Receipts 
from Trading ..} 50,000) ... 40,000, ... 
Post Office (Net 
Receipts) ..... see snip ove --» |D1,850 
Wireless Licences} . 5,300) 3,400} 6,380 550} 1,110 
Crown Lands ....| 1,000) 720 680) 70) 30 
Receipts from | 
Sundry loans ..} 15,000) 7,387) 22,211) ... | ... 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000 56,796) 29,943 696, 124 


| / 
Total Ord. Rev. . .|3161300 2030950] 2079698) 63,741) 61,026 















































SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office ...... 120,900! 86,100) 96,200) 1,800} 4,100 


Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 135,648] ... | 1,600 
eee 3282200 2117050|2311546| 65,541) 66,726 




















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
































6 ——————————ee 

Expenditure mate, — April 9 10 
1946-47 1 Days | Days 
to to | ended} ended 

Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

31, 31, 31, 31, 

1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 

Orpvinary | 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of| 

Nat. Debt. ....| 490,000) 332,731) 353,311) 1,833) 1,026 
Payments to N. 

irelend.......... | 20,000) 7,391) 12,682 729, 697 
Nat. Land Fund .} 50,000) _ ... 50,000)... nee 
Other Cons. Fund) 

Services. ...... skh 4,987, 4,423 89) 78 
Datel: . wavs encase 568,000 345,109 420,416 2,650 1,801 
Supply Services . .|3318917|3792231)2260952 114742! 99,275 
BOER ss ccseceeed 3886917) 4137340 2681368 117595) 101076 











enapaaed | 
Sevr-BaLANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting| 120,900} 86,100) 96,200! 1,800) 4,100 
Income Tax on : 
E.P.T. Refunds; ... |... 135,648 1,600 


en Peete 4007817 4223440| 2913216) 119193 106776 











After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£497,659 to £3,202,725, the other operations 
for the ten days increased the gross National 
Debt by £47,654,158 to £24,785 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
re EE 1 cn cs uaa acaeeeakenee os ece ess 1,956 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) . 7 


Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944 
EID ow nace minncdences cui onesboptad's coh 


Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3(1).... 2,900 





War Damage: War Damage Commission ......... 3,000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26(7): Post-War Credits 515 
10,378 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
et ge ee ee ee Cy ee 3.350 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousands) 


Net REceEPtTs Net REPAYMENTS 


Nat. Savings Certs. 1,600 Treasury Bills .... 20,482 
24% Defence Bds.. 1,937 3% Defence Bonds *1,119 
24% Treas. Stock.. 3,500 Other Debt : 

24% Savings Bds., Enternal.:..< <a: 48 


PN oc crk ss 7 
Tax Reserve Certs. 19,309 
Ways & Means Ad- 

ae 54,960 


External ....... 9 
Treasury Deposits. 12,000 





81,313 33,658 
* Tacluding £668,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 








Treasury | Ways and 
Bills Advances Trea- 
sury | Total 
me St ae ee 
Bank posits in, 
Ten- Ts Public of tae Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- - 
land 
1945 | 
Dec. 29 |1820-0' 2406-0] 423-0 8-5 | 1636-5) 6294-0 
1946 


Sept. 21 |1950-0 2541-7] 438- 
» 30 |1950-0) 2577-0| 422- 
Oct. 5 |1960-0! 2541-9| 460- 
» 12 |1980-0| 2535-5 
» 19 |2000-0 2550-6} 430- 
»» 26 |2020-0) 2532-2) 425- 
Nov. 2 |2030-0 2505-5! 462- 
» _9 |2040-0 2479-0| 426- 


1798-0) 6728-2 
1779-0 | 6728-4 
1773-5 | 6749-4 
| 1775-0! 6768-0 
1764-5| 6754-5 
1743-0} 6720-8 
1743-0} 6741-1 
ww» | 1743-0! 6688-5 





. sae’ : 








HPA IAANAIAAH 


» 16 |2050-0, 2464-4) 405 eve =| 1743-0) 6663-1 
» 23 2060-0) 2481-5| 392 eee 1742:5| 6676-4 
» 30 |2070-0) 2460-5) 372 ee =| 1742-5) 6645-4 
Dec. 7 {2080-0} 2487-3) 376 1742-5 |. 6685-9 





» 14 |2100-0; 2377-8) 388-6 | 2-75 |1729-0| 6688-1 

» 21 |2120-0, 2496-0| 375-8 | 17-3 | 1688-5| 6697-5 

28 |2140-0 2455-6 | 448-0 | ... | 1676-5! 6720-1 
| | 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 








es ' Percentage % 
ate o| Applied Rate Allotted 
Tender |Pfferedl"'";,, [Allotted| of Aliot- | at Min. 
ment Rate 
1945 


Dec, 28 le liad 130-0 | 10 1-52 


Sept. 27 | 160-0 | 269-6 | 160-0} 10 1-29 
Oct. 4} 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0; 10 1-58 

» 11 | 170-0 | 273-4 170-0! 10 1-61 

»  18{ 170-0 | 276-2! 170-0} 10 1-70 

» 25 | 170-0 | 262-4 | 160-0| 10 2-03 
Nov.. 1 | 160-0 | 290-9 | 160-0} 10 1-37 39 

» 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 160-0} 10 1-32 

» 15 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0} 10 1-69 

» 22 | 160-0 | 272-9 | 160-0| 10 1-67 

»» 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 | 160-0| 10 0-62 
Dec. 6 | 170-0 | 313-7 | 170-0} .9 11-25 

» 13] 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0 | 10 0-14 

» 20] 170-0 | 280-3 | 170-0} 9 11-92 

» 27 | 170-0 | 285-8 | 170-0 | 10° 0-27— | - 




















On Dec. 27 applications for bills to be paid on Monday 
and Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 7d. and above in 
full. Applications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday were accepted 
as to about 47 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. £170 
million (taaximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered 
for Jan. 3. For the week ended Jan. 4 the Banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits toa maximum of £135 million 
(maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


| 








| | 
, 23% | w | | 23% 
Week | Week | | 3/0 
N.S.C. | Defence N.S.C. | Defence 
ended | Bonds ended | | Bonds 
ea es 2G Ae a: 
1946 | | 
Oct. 5.| 3,050 | 1,870 \Nov. 23.| 3,950} —-3,230 
, 12.1 3650 | 1880! ,, 30.| 2,900! 4/230 
” 19.| 2,950 | 2,510 |Dec. 7.) 3,400) 4,525 
” 26.| 3,500 | 2,380 | ,, 14. 3,200 | 1,855 
Nov. 2.}. 2,900 | 2,090 | ,. 21, 4,400 | 2,590 
» 9.1 3,250 | 2,530 |————| aaa 
” 16.| 2,800 | 2,875 | Totals | 
to date |*1,661,370 | §862,632 
i 











* 370 weeks. § 34 weeks. 


Up to Dec. 21st principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £412,775,000 had been repaid. 


« 
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“BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 25, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,085,100 
In Circln. ... 1428,182,409} Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,123,119 
partment .. 22,065,424 | Other Secs.... 851,095 
Silver Coin ... 10,686 


Amt. of Fid. 1450,000,000 
eee 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,835 


1450,247,833 








1450, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


: £ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 311,798,348 
chine 3,536,819 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 10,255,335] Discounts and 
———_ Advances... 13,606,387 
Other Deps. : Securilies.... 15,792,517 
Bankers..... 278,923,420 —_—— 
Other Accts... 57,279,397 29,398,904 
—————— | Notes....... + 22,065,424 

336,202,817 | Gold & Silver 
PER cove dens 1,285,295 
364,547,971 364,547,971 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


JANUARY 1, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 1421,575,580 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,123,381 
partment .. 28,672,253 | Other Sevs.... 851,095 
Silver Coin ... 10,424 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1450,090,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450, 247,855 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 344,668,545 
BEOEEs nccecss 2 3,576,771 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,889,063 | Discounts and 

oo Advances... 13,937,712 

Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,059,393 

Bankers..... 320,445,065 _— 

Other Accts... 60,138,736 32,997, 105 

ia—ssare— | Notes... -.:. 28,672,255 
380,583,801 | Gold & Silver 

wae Seppe 1,264,923 

407,602,635! - ~ 3 407,602,655 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








Jan. | Dec. | Dec, | Jau 
2, 18, | 25, 1, 
Issue Dept. : | | \ 
Notes in circulation ..... 1374-8)1417-0)1428-2 1421-6 
Notes in banking depart- | 
San eS ae SE earner 25-5! 33-3) 22:0) 28-7 
Government debt and | | 
SOCUPIES® oc cececee 1399+ 3}1449-2/1449-11449-1 
Other securities ........ 0- 0-8 0-8 0-9 
Reet oe 0-2! 0-2) 


: 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine ox. | 172/3 172/38 172/3  172/3 
Banking Dept. : | 








Deposits : | 
DD G50 60s coevedes 23-5, 12-0; 10-2 8-9 
Pe .chescSsebeas™ 296-5) 276-2) 278-9 320-4 
Ss veh taksesaueeaee 64-0, 56-4) 57-3, 60-1 
UME Coys Sich ses osc osane 384-0! 344-6! 346-4) 389-4 

SUMIOD S543 ss ebes8 e's | | 
Government............ 350-5} 286-1) 311-8) 344-7 
Discounts, etc. 9-9} 25-0 13-6 13-2 
ORer sss 15-5) 17-0) 15-8) 19-1 
ME cas. vewicss ke anee’ 375-9) 328-1; 541-2 317-1 

Banking dept. res. ........ 25-9) 34-5) 25-5, 29-9 

fo | £ “..| # 

“ Proportion ”..........+ 6-7) i0-0! 6-7 T-€ 





* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to (1,45 
million on December 10, 194€ 
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THE MONEY MARKET.— Despite some suggestions to the contrary, 
the arrangements for the first year-end without clearing bank window- 
dressing passed off according to plan. As a Note on page 00 records, 
the extent of recourse by the market to new central bank credit was 
much less than usual. The Bank return, being dated January lst— 
a public holiday—was effectively made up as at the year-end and 
thus showed the full scale of official assistance. Bankers’ deposits, 
at {320-4 million, are, it is true, at a new high level, but the expansion 
since mid-December amounted to only £41-5 million, in contrast with 
/67°6 million in the similar fortnight of 1945, despite the fact that 
the Bank return then was dated one day later and thus reflected the 
substantial cancellation of credit which in the past always occurred 
on the first business day of the year. 


Such disturbance as did occur on this occasion was due partly to 
window-dressing by outside banks and partly to last-minute arrange- 
ments by one or two smaller clearing banks which were not already 
established upon the new 8 per cent. cash ratio. But the principal 
factor arose from the rather unusual incidence of Treasury bill payments. 
The TDR position was approximately balanced, for although the new 
call was for £135 million, the amount required from the clearing and 
Scottish banks virtually equalled the actual maturities of £1324 million. 
The bill issue, however, again exceeded maturities by £10 million, and 
was complicated by the fact that Monday and Saturday bills would 
have been 89-day maturities ; as no bills were issued on January Ist, 
the market had only three days in which to take up the 90-day bills, 
of which it secured a large allotment—47 per cent., compared with 
46 per cent. in the previous week. Almost one quarter of these bills, 

“jt is believed, were paid for on December $lst. This explains a large 
part of the special assistance which the market required. 

A further distinguishing feature, by contrast with the past, is that 
only a part of this year’s credit creation will be cancelled in the New 
Year. The balances called by the outside banks will, of course, return 


47 


to the market, but most of.the money withdrawn by the clearing banks 
in recent weeks will be needed to support the 8 per cent. cash ratio, 
except to the extent that bank cash is bolstered by the return of 
currency from circulation. The reflux in the past week, at 46-6 million, 
was slightly larger than in the corresponding week last year, despite 
the later dating of the Bank return then, which tends to confirm the 


‘suspicion that the heavy currency demands by the banks in the holiday 


week proved to be rather more than public withdrawals required. 
* 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Despite seasonal influences, the dis- 
turbing fuel situation and the end of the Account markets have been 
firm and the commencement on Tuesday of dealings for the new Account 
further strengthened prices. Gilt-edged securities have been well 
maintained and bank and insurance issues were in demand. Little 
interest has been shown in Home rail issues, but prices have been firm. 
Foreign bonds have also been firm with interest shown mainly in 
Japanese and Chilean issues. Only small movements have occurred 
in the Overseas rails market. 

Reports of the adverse effects on industrial production caused by 
coal shortages and electricity cuts have not prevented the continued 
rising trend of industrial share prices. Brewery and stores issues have 
been in demand and textile issues have been firm. Iron and steel 
issues were supported. Cable and Wireless ordinary jumped 8 points 
on the pre-nationalisation interim dividend of the operating company. 
Cossors were a feature in the radio market, rising 3s. 3d. to 3ls. 3d. 

In the commodity market oil shares have been firm and active 
following the announcement of agreement in principle for American 
purchase of Iran oil. Tea shares became firmer after being weak on 
small sales. Rubber shares have been quiet. 

Activity in mining issues improved and sharp gains were recorded 
in Orange Free State issues. Rhodesian copper issues were in demand 
and tin shares have been firm. 


SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 


PRICES: Financial Times indices of 20 fixed interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100). 


YIELDS: 2} per cent. 


Consols, gross yield; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Financia! Times index. 
MARKINGS: Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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Prices } Ta | Wry ; y ~ iH 1 | | ‘ | ~ 
. | om | Price, Price, Net Gross || Prices, Last t | Price, | ric 
oe | BGs] Dec. | Dec. | Yield,* | Yield,* |) Year 1946 Dividends bed oot oe 
es a3 ate om ao ae Name of Security 7 3. ar, 
ueileies pee Bi 9 1946 
_High | Low | | \( igh | Low @_ ©) | 1946 1946 
ss | | rei] Other Securities i| bade. 
| 4 British Funds* Be te 1144 1008 i id) \|Australia 3°, 1965-69. .... | 113 111jxd ‘ % 9 
ad cea | . a » a (4) ||Birmingham ‘25% 1966-71. .|| 1 
oe ie areetes a eee . 102§ 102% |... 110 11 || 102 94 (a) (a} NArpentine 3357 1972. . ne 1014 101} 3 3 0 
WO | 100° | Exchequer Bds-14% 1950. E | 1lp| 11H |o 6 8/1 S11] 3 | 3° | yedok! qaraiilneerpMkOm BML] oe | 9/9 | 3 1. 0 
s. 13° || E 469.07c| +114} ¢|/Prudential “A” {1......... 37) ' 
tat iat [War Benue aeaosese| | A | Ah |S at 211 B32) ays | mee) 18g te Sl pealche Go| ale | anya a 
106, | 100} |\Funding 23° 1952-57 ....|| E | 104% | 104% {012 1/116 ’ , eo] Aste (serene & Aaeekna ci | S| seatlan 3 
& | 10( u ) area 5 58/4 | 47/6 | 12}¢] 12h€¢ |\Stewarts & Lloyds Def. £1 - 
108{ | 1024 |/Nat. Def. 3°? 1954-58 E | 107% xd) 107gxd| 012 9) 1 ; , ; ind Ord. Stk Lill 467 as |310 6 
, 2 at. Def. 3% 1954-58..... - 18 7 49/- 39/3 5 b 3 a |\Imp. Chem. Ind. Ord. Stk. £1|| 45/- 
ma an Wiss | 2 | Wk) HE |S E12 8 2) Bel we] as) grime tuna dn) ae | Bie 28 | 
IS BS s. 3% -65.. 6 - 2 8 a ||Brit. Oxygen Ord. {1 ...... /— - 
toh hy Jism same) | HA HM SH | bopa) MY | BP) Bo) Be Meee faa Be | V2 
109 a | ‘unding 3% 1959-69... 7124 d) (d) |\L.M.S. 4% Ist Pref. Stk....|| 83 84 5 0 
1098 ot Sern ne —-.. 7 = it Lo : 3 : : : a = we oan 5 a ||Anglo-Iranian Oil Ord. £1. . 10349 119/43 3 . 9 
10 #2 |/Savings » 3% -70.. / — +2}a ||Shell” Transpt. Ord. Stk. {1]| 91/ 95/- |1 6 6 
rt | 13st ee aoe ‘0 1964-67. E 1044 104} i 2 5132.4 8 42/9 32/4 25 e| 40 © ||Austin seemurth Ord. Stk. g 40/- 36/101 ae o 
In | 101 IISavines a a deere” o lio’ tiot ’ ss ; : : ; 3/3 22/3 me 10 ¢ |\Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £{1..|| 45/9 43/74 411 6 
109, 103} weet Bds. 3% -75.. Sy Cm e 8 ¢ ||\Dorman Long Ord. {1...... 27/9 28/- 514 3 
ik || War oan 34 ® aft. 1952 .. E 10743 | 108 OTL 64:2. 2 2 78/7 51/- 8 ¢| 12 e|\Dunlop Rbr. Ord. {1....... 14/- 7 
is}! ) -_ eonaels 4 o (after 1957).../| E 1164xd) 116,xd} 010 2 | 2 211 140/- 111/3| 10 a} 1246 Irube levees. Ord. Si. £B. 4 141/53 140)" 3 4 5 
digi, 6% ony Bye See - || 5 1144 115 01610\};2 6 7 95/- | 79/- Sia 8% b ||Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. £1 88/-xd| 87/9 | 217 0 
ning | ros (Efeas: Has. 2406 (after 1975), U 100 100 | 1 7 6/210 O}/ 37/3} 29/-| 486] 2ha/\N. Eastn. Elec, Ord. Stk. £1] 33/- | 34/- |4 2 3 
ist | 103 |iRreas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966). E 109§ | 1093 | 1 2 6/2 8 7]) 52/6| 35/6]. 124b| 5 a/||P'chin J'nson Ord. Stk. 10s.| 52/- | 52/6 |3 6 9 
10k | *9eg, | Rtemption 3% (1986-96). BE | a7 | meg | 1 2 9/2 7 6|| 73/9 | 54/-| 10 c| 10 ¢ |Assoc. Port. Cem.Ord. Stk {1|| 68/6 | 68/6 |218 6 
99% | 9if oe een Se DOD me 679,05 wee | owe eos ae 76/9 | 59/3] 10 | 10 ¢ | London Brick Ord. Stk. £1..|| 72/6 76/9 | 212 0 
| Migee ss <o.8e shes eo s8g 984xd) 1 711/210 9 }1141/ 204) 102/6 | 40 " 40 ¢€ | Angio-American Corp. 10s...|} 126/3 | 126/3 |3 3 0 
' ' | | 





: | | 
= To sedemption a sumptions indicated: Net vields after allowine for tax “in £. 
. assumptions indicated: Net vields after allowing for t at 9s. i 
Earlleat dies mp aS t a ing for tax at 9s. in £. 
a st date. j= Undaied (flat yield). Aver. f yrs. 6 
(a) To be redeemed at par 5 January, 1947. -” nomena re 


(a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (nm) Yield Basis 
| 69-58%. t+ Free of Tax. 








THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and=industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 
Head Office : 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, WII. 







Head Office: Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esto. 192s 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service ‘undertaken. 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 


Capital IDNs 
Paid-up and ‘er 
Reserves 
Kr. 


36,200,000. 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. ' 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence !nvited 


Telegraphic Address: “ Creditbank ” Telephone; 21820 Oslo” 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 








ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £173,000,000 


(1945 Accounts) 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due March 1, 
1917, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of February 1, 
1947, after which date the stock will be transferred ex-dividend. For 
the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in London, 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, B.C.2. January 1, 1947, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research (prefer- 
ably in the flelds of Economics or Education) for the Session 1947-48. 
The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a year, and is tenable in the 
first instance for one year. It is not essential that candidates should 
be members of a University. Selected candidates will be required to 
attend for interview. Further particulars should be obtained from the 
Academie Registrar, University of London, Senate House, London, 
W.C.1, and applications for the Fellowship must be received not later 
than April 1, 1947, 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, in your own home, by studying 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an external Degree 
of London University (B.Com., B.A,, B.Sc., B.Sce.(Econ.), LL.B). Expertand inex- 
pensive tuition also given for Accountancy and Secretarial Diplomas, Matri- 
culation, Civil Service posts, etc. Write now, specifying interest for the new 
100-page FREE book ** YOUR CAREER "’ to The Principal, The Rapid Results 
College (Estd. 1928), F.99, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: 
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for 
TRADE 
INVESTMENT 


ze TRAVEL 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FIJI and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(lacorporated in New South Wales with limited: liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONOON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W.1, 


Bank 


LIMITED 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





MANUFACTURING Chemists with international organisation have 
i vacancy for*senior executive to be principal assistant to Director. 
Must! be good gamainistrator and able to relieve his Director of ali 


administrative Previous. perience in management of Medica! 


Representatives’ pr n ncial control essential, also a good 
knowledge of rmacy and medical..profession...Four-figure salary io 
suitable candidate.—Reply, stating previous experience and quulific:- 
tions, to Box 390. 


ALES PUBLICITY MANAGER.—For large, well-established indust: iai 
group, first-class man capable of covering the entire national sales 


promotion publicity programme in the home market. Preference for man 
experienced in electrical. manufactures’ and with advertising agency 
experience. Good salary for high-grade executive with similar experi- 


ence in leading concerns. Age about 40. Headquarters, London.—Details 
of personal, educational and business record, salary required, in strict 
confidence, to ‘‘ P.M. Confidential,’’ Box 378. 


OMPANY SECRETARY wanted for small, old-established Engineer- 
ing Manufacturing business on South Coast. Applicant should be 
between the age of 32-42, fully qualified and experienced. Fullest refer- 
— — all details, stating salary required, in confidenc’ 
° x 391. 


{ENERAL SALES MANAGER.—Important, well-established group 





require high-grade Chief Sales Executive to take charge of all home K 


market sales activities. Candidates must be fully familiar with al! com- 
mercial and organisational aspects of merchandising and able to provid} 
first-class record in similar capacities with leading concerns. Salary cott- 
mensurate with status and responsibilities. ge about 40. Heat-| 
quarters, London.—All particulars of personal, educational and business 
record and salary required, marked ‘‘ G.S.M.—Confidential,”’ to Box 379. 


Postal 


Tuition for B.Sc EGON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical. «e>¢ arch, 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts wader 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all. Prepare for it at home under thy 
experienced guidance. of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) ; moderate fees, instalments. At the 194 

B.Sc. Econ, (External) Examination 36 out of 45 Wolsey Hall Students passed, 21 in Honours. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe EconoMIst NEWSPAPER, Lt. 


R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, January 4, 1947. 
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